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Loctst VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. } 
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FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


Will re-open Ninth month 10, 1894. The work 
begins with Kindergarten and ends with the High 
School and College ae A department for 
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laboratories; manual 
be given to the moral and rel 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
r circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 
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Thirty Years Under One Management. 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 
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This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business trailing. Ex-President Harrison says 
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-.-.-Assisted to Positions. 
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Call or send for descriptive printed nratter con- 
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Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 
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Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college pooremtery school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 18%. 

For circulars apply to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
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Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine a labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
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HENRY’ | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
at Durable Work, Rellabie Workmen, 


ELLIS. |\wa'wortn 324 3, "12 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheafft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Perina. 
8S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, | 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 





| Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 
ous training of the | roe 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families Office, 
3 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


| Religions Views of the Society of Friends, 


| A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 


cago, Ninth month 19th, 1893. 
By Howarp M, JENKINS. 
Leaflet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 


ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cen Sent by 


ts for 50; $1.00 for 100. mail at these 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 APCH STREET, Philac’a. 


prices. 





‘‘ The Quaker Ideal.” 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 
Price, in paper binding, 35 cents ; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
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Vol. LI. No. 38. } 


FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXXIII. 

I rejoice in every sign of increased activity in doing 
good among us; in the precious opportunities of working 
with the Divine Providence for the Freedmen and Indians ; 
since the more we do, in.the true spirit of the gospel, for 
others, the more we shall really do for ourselves. 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Another extract from his letter of 1870. He mentions especially 
the Freedmen and the Indians, because at that time they were objects 
of particular concern by Friends. 





THE LIFE OF TRUST. 
CLINGING, as little children cling 
To hands of parents in the dark, 
To the safe shelter of God’s ark ; 
Bringiag our best of everything, 
Spelling the page we cannot read, 
And waiting till we hear the word; 
Fearing no hour of utmost need, 
Because we lean upon the Lord; 
Singing low psalms in whispered notes, 
Though tears spring hotly to our eyes ; 
Wafting unspoken prayers from throats 
That ache with pangs of sacrifice ; 
Believing, through all stress and strain, 
In One who loves us to the end; 
Laying all weariness and pain 
At his dear feet—our deathless Friend ! 
So, while our days and nights go on, 
Our blessed Lord we rest upon. 
His will our joy! His look our peace! 
And his “ Well done!’’ our dearest guerdon ! 
Until he bids our conflict cease, 
And he unbinds our latest burden. 

—Margaret E. Sangster, in S. S.*Times. 


THE CONFERENCES AT CHAPPAQUA. 


THE three Conferences, First-day School, Religious, and 
Philanthropic, representing the membership of our So- 
ciety, began at Chappaqua, New York, on Fifth-day of 
last week. Most of those in attendance reached Chap- 
paqua the day before. The special train from points 
South ran in two sections from Philadelphia, the first 
having on board probably 500 persons, and the other 250 
or over. The run to Jersey City was made in good time ; 
there was some delay there, handling baggage, etc., and 
in the transfer in New York city, and in starting from 
the Grand Central depot. The train, 12 cars, left the 
depot about 6, and ran to Chappaqua, 33 miles, by about 
7.30. Many vehicles had been provided, and after some 


time the large party were transported to the Institute for | 


supper. Most of them were quartered for the night 
either in the Institute building, in the meeting-house, or 
in tents on the grounds, others in private houses, or else- 
where, and all were made as comfortable as_ possible 
under the circumstances. Friends at Chappaqua, and of 
New York Yearly Meeting generally, had made every 
effort to provide for all, though the number expected had 
been so much larger than usual. Probably 1,000 persons 
were quartered and fed. Meals were served in the din- 


ing-room of the Institute building, and ina tent close by. 
Abundant provision was made, and many volunteer 
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waiters attended upon guests with great kindness and 
promptness. As on all similar occasions, the sociability 
and cordiality formed a delightful feature. 

The first session of the First-day School General Con- 
ference, appointed for 9.30 on the morning of the gth, 
was a little late in opening. The large tent which had 
been secured for the several meetings, and which was 
placed on the school grounds, a short distance from the 
Institute building, was nearly full. As seats had been 
placed for 2,000 persons, exclusive of those on the plat- 
fyrm—say 100 more—the audience must have numbered 
not less than 1,800. Joseph A. Bogardus, Clerk of the 
last General Conference, called the meeting to order. 
After a silence, Allen Flitcraft offered prayer. Amy 
Willets was appointed Assistant Clerk for the present 
session. The report of the Executive Committee was 
read ; it contained the report of the Literature Committee. 

Responding to a recommendation in the report of 
the Executive Committee, Howard M. Jenkins, William 
M. Jackson, Robert S. Haviland, Cynthia S. Holcomb, 
and Mary Willets were appointed a committee to assist 
the officers of the Conference in editing the proceedings 
of the Conference. A rule was approved that the Clerk 
confine speakers as nearly as possible to the subject, and 
to atime limit of five minutes. 

The report of New York Yearly Meeting’s Associations 
was then read. 

Sherman S. Potts, Trenton, expressed satisfaction 
with the report; he noted the statement that the attend- 
ance was ‘‘ about the same”’ as at last report, 1892; he 
regretted they were not able to say there had been an in- 
crease. Eli M. Lamb, Baltimore, thought the report was 
very satisfactory ; he would like, in these reports, definite 
statistics. Joel Borton, Woodstown, N. J., noted the 
increase reported since 15 years ago. Joseph Willets, 
Trenton, N. J., recalled the first establishment of a First- 
day school at Brooklyn, N. Y., and the favorable change 
in the attitude of Friends since that time. Dr. O. Ed- 
ward Janney, Baltimore, responded to the welcome ex- 
pressed in the report from New York. Isaac Wilson, of 
Canada, spoke to the same effect, and expressed his 
grateful appreciation of the kindness of the Friends of 
New York. Walter Laing, Bristol, Pa., hoped that after 
seeing such a gathering there would be no more remarks 
that the Society of Friends was about to wind up. He 
considered the First-day schools a valuable agency for 
perpetuating its work. John L. Thomas, Pendleton, 
Indiana, asked that the men give the women a chance to 
be heard. 

The Clerk called attention to the fact that the dis- 
cussions were open to all present, whether delegates or 
not, and hoped the young people would speak as they felt 
moved to do. 

Sarah B. Flitcraft, Chester, Pa., spoke briefly. Ezra 
Fell, Wilmington, Del., spoke of his satisfaction, as he 
visited meetings, in seeing the older Friends remain and 
take part in the First-day school. Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Langhorne, Pa., emphasized the allusion in the Executive 
Committee’s report to children who are not members 
attending the First-day schools, and desired that our 
Quaker faith should not be withheld from them. It was" 
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a sure foundation. Margaret P. Howard, Philadelphia, 
speaking of the influence of the First-day school work, 
referred to teachers who have been kept as members 
through it. John H. Shotwell, Rahway, N. J., desired 
it might be made more easy for children not members 
attending the First-day schools to come into membership. 

Alice C. Robinson, Baltimore, approved the desire 
for more precise statistics, and while appreciating the 
Whittier book, wanted the Scriptures placed first. Ma- 
tilda E. Janney, Philadelphia, would say to young teach- 
ers in the First-day schools: ‘‘ Do not be afraid to teach 
when you feel that you are prayerfully minding the Light.’’ 


Quakerism. Allen Flitcraft, Chester, Pa., approved 
Whittier, but urged that we do not give this or any other 
excellent writings preference before the Scriptures. He 
would encourage vocal prayer by teachers. William M. 
Jackson, New York city, wanted to endorse Matilda E. 
Janney’s testimony: ‘‘ Mind the Light.’’ To teachers 
he would say: ‘‘ You are fitted to teach if you faithfully 
do this.’” (A Friend: ‘‘I approve these remarks.’’ 
Voices: ‘*So do I.’’) 

Aaron M. Powell, Plainfield, N. J., spoke earnestly 
of the impressive features of the present gathering. 
recalled the interesting meeting at Pendleton, Indiana, 
four years ago, and the growth since that time. If the 
Association teaches the fundamental doctrines of Friends, 
leaving large liberty in details to individuals, we cannot 
fail to do a great work. He did not believe the Society 
was on the decline, and cited evidence to the contrary. 

Mary Travilla, West Chester, Pa., recalled the mem- 
orable meeting at Lincoln, two years ago, with its beau- 
tiful hospitality, now repeated here. Lewis V. Smedley, 
Chester county, Pa., referred to the value of philanthropic 
work for young people. 

The report from Genesee Yearly Meeting’s Associa- 
tion was then presented. 

H. M. Jenkins said that he did not understand how 
there could be great usefulness in following the ‘ Inter- 
national ’’ program of Scripture texts, and was appre- 
hensive that the desire to pursue that course might arise 
from the convenience of using the comment and explana- 
tion given to it by the publications of other religious 
bodies, and that teachers thus might be led in such chan- 
nels of thought away from the Quaker ground. Several 
voices expressed approval of his views. Dr. Edward H. 
Magill, Swarthmore College, thought we must stand on 
our own ground. To follow the lesson leaves of others 
was like getting teachers out of other bodies. 

Robert S. Haviland, Chappaqua, approved the report 
of Genesee Association, preferring the International 
course. Friends are independent thinkers; they will 
not be led away. Let us give to each citation of Scrip- 
ture the Friendly explanation, and let people know where 
we stand. W. W. Birdsall, of Friends’ School, Phila- 
delphia, thought there had been no mistake made in 
adopting the present system of lessons. At any rate the 
work entered upon, a systematic, consecutive study of the 
Gospels, was not yet completed. William M. Jackson 
regarded the selections from Scripture in the Interna- 
tional program as made with a doctrinal purpose in view, 
and as opposed to Friends’ views. There was no unity 
and harmony in the study of the International Lessons. 
Dr. Magill, reénforcing his previous remarks, said that 
the ‘‘ church ’’ teachings accompanying the International 
Lessons reached the children, as well as teachers, and 
they did not have the independent knowledge referred to 
byl S.cHdtikowd! David Kerris, Wilmington, Del., 


He | 








referred again to the poetry of Whittier. God is love. 
Teach that and the simple precepts of Jesus. Henry S. 
Kent, Swarthmore, Pa., was glad the International texts 
were laid aside ; so many of them seemed to him unpro- 
fitable. 

Isaac Wilson said Robert S. Haviland’s remarks ex- 
plained very well the view taken by those who had drawn 
the Genesee report. He, individually, was well satisfied 
with the present lessons, but some of the Canada schools 


| found themselves so situated that they would prefer the 


International course. He asked indulgence for their view 


| of the case. 
Howard M. Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa., spoke of the value of | 
the Whittier book, as (1) offering pieces for single reci- | The hour being late, it was agreed to call the roll of dele- 
tations or concert reading, and (2) as a fountain of real | 


The discussion of the Genesee report was then closed. 


gates at the opening of the afternoor session, and it was 
also directed that the present officers of the Conference 
act for that session,—it being usual for the delegates to 
meet at the noon recess and make new appointments. 
They adjourned to 3 p. m. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the roll of 
representatives was called ; as delegates answered to their 
names they arose and remained standing until the entire 
delegation present from their Yearly Meeting were on 
their feet. This was followed by a practical illustration 
of First-day school work Isaac H. Hillborn, Philadel- 
phia, opened this by reading the parable of the vine, 
John xv., after which a portion of Whittier’s poem, 
‘« The Eternal Goodness,’’ was read in concert by several 
Friends. In a few well-chosen words, Isaac Hillborn then 
showed the connection between the selections that had 
been read and the lesson about to be given upon the 
Prodigal Son, and concluded with an earnest prayer for 
light and guidance. 

At Robert M. Janney’s request William W. Birdsall 
took his place in conducting a class to illustrate work 
with advanced Lesson Leaves; a special feature of this 
exercise was the assigning of different points of the lesson 
beforehand, to individual pupils. At the close of the 
lesson John H. Shotwell suggested a political analogy in 
the parable. Edward H. Magill thought the main point 
in the lesson for Friends was the willingness of the 
Father to forgive ; our Society should forgive and not 
disown its erring members. 

Alice L. Darlington then taught the same lesson to a 
class of little children, using the illustrated Lesson 
Leaves. The closing exercises, consisting of sentiments, 
followed by a brief silence, were conducted by Amy 
Willets, of Jericho, N. Y. 

The treasurer, Wm. J. Hall, reported a balance on 
hand of $355.28. A committee was appointed to suggest 
the amount to be raised during the next two years, and 
bring forward the name of a person to serve as treasurer, 
After a covering of silence had rested upon the meeting, 
Sarah T. Linvill appeared in supplication, and the session 
then closed. 

At the evening session, John Wildman, for the dele- 
gates, proposed Joseph A. Bogardus and Amy Willets for 
Clerks, and they were appointed. It was agreed to con- 
sider the afternoon’s program in the order in which it 
had been presented, and an extended and lively discus- 
sion occupied the evening until the adjournment, about 
9.30 o’clock, the several subjects of opening exercises, 
teaching advanced and illustrated lesson leaves, and clos- 
ing exercises being considered. A brief summary of the 
discussion follows. 

W. W. Birdsall regarded the reading from the Scrip- 
tures as suitable generally, if not always, in opening. 
The Superintendent must use judgment—‘* brains ’’—in 
this exercise. Anna M. Jackson spoke of the good read- 
ing of the Scriptures at the afternoon opening, and dwelt 
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on the value of this. John H. Shotwell said in the 
First-day school he attended the teacher and pupils 
shared the reading from the Scriptures. Alice C. Robia- 
son spoke of the lessons to be drawn from the Parable 
(presented in the afternoon), the Prodigal Son. W. M. 
Jackson said the great lesson of the Parable is the love . 
of the Father, and we must not let this be obscured by’ 
minor details. Allen Flitcraft referred to this, also, ' anid’ 
illustrated it by other Scripture passages. 

Elizabeth Lloyd intimated doubt as to the desitability ’ 
of ‘assigning parts of the lesson beforehand to thé pu beri 
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Willets said the exposition of Scriptures is pot a peda- 
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After the reading of an interesting report from the 
Ohio Association, Cynthia S. Holcomb arose to endorse 
the views of George L. Maris ; she would give less promi- 
nence to the writings of George Fox and Job Scott and 
more to life and precepts of Jesus; we must keep our 
teaching in touch with the times, and give what will in- 
terest the young people. 

William J. Hall reminded her that the Lesson Leaves 


for the past two years have been entirely devoted to the | 


life of Jesus ; the one lesson of this is that whoever would 
enter into the kingdom must do the will of the Father. 
Florence K. Blackfan, of Solebury, endorsed what Cynthia 
S. Holcomb had said concerning young people. 

Edward H. Magillsaid that we might accept anything 
in the religious poems of Whittier as genuine Friends’ 
doctrine. Joseph Willets, of Trenton, while not an ad- 
vocate of novel reading, but the contrary (as he ex- 


plained more definitely later), believed that there is fic- | having made a deep impression on the large company. 


tion which is helpful. The parables of Jesus were not in 
all probability narratives of actual occurrences. 

The report of the Indiana Association was then read. 
Allen Flitcraft expressed his satisfaction that it emphasized 
the importance of reading the Scriptures. Samuel S. 
Ash thought it not necessary to oppose others in order, to 
teach our own views. Annie K. Way was glad to learn 


that as older Friends passed away in Indiana the mantle | 


was falling on younger shoulders. Joseph T. McDowell, 
of New York, rejoiced that he had lived to hear this re- 
port, and to know that in our yearly meeting there is a 
query concerning First-day Schools ; in this connection, 
later, Howard M. Jenkins read thé query on the same 
subject in the revised Philadelphia Discipline. Alice 
Hall, of Swarthmore, Pa., spoke of the benefit it had 
been’to her and to many of our young members to study 
Janney’s History of Friends and similar works. Mary 
Travilla said that no First-day School teaching is of any 


real value unless it sends the children to the omnipresent | 
Ada B. Mitchell hoped this | 


Father to learn of Him. 
work would not be left entirely to teachers, but that 


talk with them of the Father’s love and care. Edward 
B. Rawson quoted Emerson’s words that the end of life 


is an action, and not a thought ; he believed that there | 


is nothing more helpful to the young than the accounts of 


we may study. Jane P. Graham, Philadelphia, urged 
spoke of the regard given in her youth to the older 
Friends’ literature. John W. Hutchinson, Jr., said that 
only those who had been taught Friends’ doctrine could 
promulgate Quakerism to the outside world. 

Sarah M. Haviland, Brooklyn, expressed her feeling 


meetings. Charles H. Pennypacker, West Chester, Pa., 
bore testimony to the respect that other denominations 
have for Friends, and advocated the reading of the best 
literature, not excluding works of the imagination. 
Several Friends expressed their thanks for the good 


all would go home to their work with renewed earnest- 
ness. 

The Auditing Committee recommended that $1,200 
be raised annually, and named William J. Hall for treas- 
urer. The Executive Committee reported that they had 


and extended an invitation, which was accepted, for the 
Conference to meet within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, in 1896. 

Allen J. Flitcraft, who had just arrived from Illinois, 
expressed his regret that Jonathan W. Plummer, who was 








| spectful and solid attention. 


| Jacob joined me in appointing a meeting in the Lombard 
that she had grown, while here in attendance at these | 


| redeem out of all evil. 
organized by appointing Robert M. Janney as Clerk, | 
| Samuel M. Janney. 
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the first to suggest a Friends’ Union for Philanthropic ° 
Work, could not be present at this meeting because of 
ill health. Several present bore testimony to the beauti- 
ful life of this absent Friend, and a brief period of silent 
prayer that followed was very impressive. 

John W. Hutchinson called the attention of the meet- 
ing to the death of one of the first and most earnest First- 
day school workers, Louisa J. Roberts, since the meeting 
of the last Conference in 1892, and read a beautiful minute 
concerning her, which was adopted. The many feeling 
tributes to this dear Friend’s worth caused a solemn cov- 
ering to rest upon the meeting, during which many hearts 
were tendered. With intervals of solemn silence vocal 
prayers were offered by three Friends. The closing 
minute was read by the Clerk, and after a further brief 
silence, the Conference adjourned finally, about 6.15 
p. m., the prolonged session, with its serious closing, 


(Continued on Page 521.) 


( Conclusion.) 


On Seventh-day morning, the 24th of Tenth month, we 
rode into Baltimore. I attended the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders. It was considered a large meeting, 
and in addition to its own members, nearly twenty at- 
tended with certificates and minutes from other yearly 
meetings, besides a large number without either. The 
business was transacted with order, and in much unity of 
feeling. Willett Hicks (who attended without creden- 


| tials) observed to the meeting that he had often heard of 


ministers standing in one another’s way, so he believed 
it was very possible they might sit in one another’s way. 


| Possibly both errors were committed in the course of the 


Yearly Meeting, but it was generally acknowledged to be 
a good meeting. I think many reliable covenants were 
renewed, both in the mental fields of offering, and in the 


| house of prayer. 
mothers would often gather their children around them to | 


I attended the Lombard Street meeting in the morn- 


| ing, and Old Town in the afternoon of First-day, had 


some service in each, and in the evening I joined my 
much esteemed and beloved friend, Jacob L. Mott, from 


| New York State, in appointing a meeting in the suburbs 
the lives of those who have gone before, whose example 


of the town for the work-people and those in the middle 


| and younger walks of life among the several denomina- 
mothers to be faithful to the trust reposed in them, and | 


tions, and the meeting was held in a ship-carpenter’s 
shop-loft, a very large apartment, and largely attended. 


| Some of the most interesting and important truths of the 


gospel were declared, to which was returned a very re- 
On Third-day evening, 


Street house. Friends were consulted, and so was the 
Yearly Meeting. It was very largely attended, being for 
the citizens generally, and for clerks and servants that 
could not come out in the day time. Truth crowned it, 


| and to the Lord alone be the praise of his own work. On 


| Fourth-day evening we both appointed a meeting at Old 
that this Conference had brought them, and hoped that | 


Town ; it was largely attended. Jacob was largely and 


| livingly drawn out on the qualifications of a minister of 


Christ, and of the essential duties of the Christian, and 


| the meeting was engaged in prayer to the Father of 


Mercies for the extension of his divine arm of power to 
It closed after a short pause, fol- 
lowing a lively and very pertinent communication by 
Jacob and I kept pretty much in 
exercise and company together. We visited the sick, the 


| aged, and infirm, and some of the most disconsolate and 
| bereaved families it has ever ‘been my lot to enter. 


We 
also accepted some invitations of a social character which 
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resulted (in a few instances) in impressive religious op- 
portunities. After the Yearly Meeting closed its busi- 
ness, a meeting was appointed for Friends, on Fifth-day 
evening, by Jesse Kersey ; it was a very solemn, baptizing 
time. The opportunity closed in solemn supplication. 

On Sixth-day morning, parting with our kind friend 
Sarah Harvey, who had rode with us from Richmond to 
Baltimore, and whose company and services in the truth 
I trust conduced to our benefit and help in the cause in 
which we were engaged in this journey, we set out with 
brother Salathiel Cleaver, who was willing to ride with 
us. We rode on to Deer Creek, and lodged at John and 
Susanna Jewett’s. We had an appointed meeting at Deer 
Creek, on Seventh-day ; it was considered pretty well at- 
tended by Friends and neighbors, and Friends considered 
it a favored, good meeting. We dined at Aquilla Mas- 
sey’s, and in the afternoon rode to William Preston’s, 
and lodged. On First-day afternoon we attended West 
Nottingham, which was small, and in the afternoon East 
Nottingham, at 3 o’clock, which was very large. These 
were both favored meetings; the power of the Divine 
Presence qualified and strengthened for his own work, 
and his love glowed in the heart in opening and declar- 
ing the truth. We lodged at Thomas Clement’s, who 
married a sister of Isaac T. Hopper ; they were very kind, 
obliging, and unassuming Friends. On Second-day we 
rode to Wilmington, 20 miles, stopping to dine at Wil- 
liam’s sister’s, Elizabeth Eastburn’s. We lodged at 
Benjamin Ferris’s. Here we expected a meeting, but our 
letter did not arrive in time, or rather lay in the office 
undiscovered. This appointment we had to postpone. 
On Third-day morning, William and Salathiel rode in 
the carriage, and I in company with Benjamin Ferris, 
boarded the steam-boat and arrived in Philadelphia about 
11 o’clock. We attended the quarterly meeting there, 
which was large, and I think a good meeting. I dined 
at Dr. Parrish’s, and rode up with Benjamin Garrigues, 
walked to Brother Silas [Shoemaker’ s, Upper Dublin] and 
rode with him home about 8 o’clock on the evening of 
the 3rd of the Eleventh month, 1835. My heart glowed 
in the warmest feelings of gratitude to the Father of 
Mercies in enabling me to embrace my wife and children, 
and all my family in good health. All things had pros- 
pered in my absence, and the angel of his presence had 
kept abroad, and mine at home, according to his coven- 
ant with me before I left. Oh! praised and exalted be 
his name over all who is worthy forever ! 

I was absent from home in this journey twelve weeks 


and four days ; attended 18 meetings in Pennsylvania, 33 | 


in the State of Ohio, three public meetings in Richmond, 

Indiana, one at Wheeling, in Va., 10 in Maryland, besides 

the Yearly Meeting at Baltimore, and one appointed but 

not yet attended at Wilmington, in the State of Dela- 

ware, and traveled by computation fifteen hundred and 

four miles. JosePpH FOULKE. 
Eleventh month 6, 1835. 


Previous to setting out on the foregoing journey I was 
furnished with the following certificate and ng 
minutes of endorsement, viz. 


To those to whom these may come, within the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, and elsewhere : 

Dear Friends : 
this meeting a concern that has impressed his mind, to visit in Gospel 
love some of the inhabitants within the limits of the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends of Ohio, Indiana, and Baltimore, both those professing with us 
and others ; to attend those Yearly Meetings, and also to appoint some 
meetings in his course, thither and returning, as Truth may open his 
way; which on solid deliberation obtained the unity and sympathy of 
the meeting; he being a Friend and minister in good esteem, his life 
and deportment corresponding therewith, and has been careful to set- 
tle his temporal affairs, and arrange his family concerns to satisfaction, 


Our beloved friend Joseph Foulke spread before | 





| and mammon cannot rule in the same heart, 


we therefore recommend him to the guidance of Divine Wisdom, and 
to the tender care and sympathy of those among whom his lot may be 
cast, desiring that through the Divine blessing he may be enabled to 
perform the visit to the promotion of the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness and return to us in peace. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Montgomery county, in the State of Pennsylvania, the 
30th of the Seventh month, 1835. 

EVAN JonEs, Clerk. 
Endorsement. | 

Our friend Joseph Foulke spread before this meeting a concern to 
pay a religious visit, as expressed in the within certificate, which on 
solid deliberation was united with, and he left at liberty to attend to 
the concern, agreeably to the pointings of Truth, he being a minister 
in good esteem among us. 

Signed by direction of Abington Quarterly Meeting, Pennsylvania, 
held this Sixth-day of Eighth month, 1835, b 

JouNn P. TOWNSEND, Clerk for the Day. 





Our esteemed friend Joseph Foulke acceptably attended this meet- 
ing, held by adjournments from the 31st of the Eighth month to the 
3d of the Ninth month, inclusive, 1835. 

Signed on behalf of Ohio Yearly Meeting, by 

GtorcE Cope, Clerk. 


Our beloved friend Joseph Foulke attended this meeting, and pro- 
duced a certificate of unity from Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Montgomery Co., Penna., dated the 30th of Seventh month 
last, endorsed by Abington Quarterly Meeting, the Sixth and Eighth 
month; his company among us has been acceptable, and his labors of 
love edifying. 

Extracted from the minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Whitewater by adjournments from the 29th of the Ninth month 
to the Ist of the Tenth month, inclusive, 1835, by 

Davip EVANS, 


MARGARET HATTON, \ Clerks. 





Our friend Joseph Foulke acceptably attended the meeting. 

Extracted from the minutes of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, held by 
adjournments from the 26th of the Tenth month, to the 29th of the 
same, inclusive, 1835, by WILLIAM STABLER, Clerk. 





To Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania : 

Dear Friends: Our friends Joseph Foulke and William Jeanes ac- 
ceptably attended this meeting ; Joseph Foulke produced a certificate 
from your meeting, expressive of your unity with him in his concern, 
dated the 30th of Seventh month, 1835, also endorsed by Abington 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Signed by direction of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting (near New 
Market, Maryland), the 22d of the Tenth month, 1835, by 

WILLIAM HucuHeEs, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 34.—EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1894. 


THE PHARISEES REPROVED. PARABLE OF THE RICH 
MAN AND LAZARUS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded if one rise from the dead.—Luke 16: 31 
Scripture Reading: Luke 16: 14-31. 


HISTORICAL. 


The teaching of Jesus was perfectly adapted to the con- 
dition and the needs of his hearers. Being no respecter 
of persons, he failed not to apply the truth in the form 
most readily to be understood and appreciated by those 
who listened, no matter how that truth might disturb their 
self-satisfaction, arouse their anger, or provoke opposition. 

The opening of our lesson is a continuation of the last ; 
the Pharisees are unwilling to receive the truth that God 
and he 
plainly tells them that they are themselves of those who 
attempt this double service. How deeply must their 
pride and self-esteem have been cut and their shame 
aroused by the terrible words, ‘‘But God knows your 
hearts.’ However successful they might be in convincing 
other men of their wisdom and their goodness, it must 


| end in utter loss and failure, for the great and all-wise 
Teacher of hearts may not be deceived. 

The sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth verses may 
be understood as declaring that the Kingdom of God, 








te 
whose, coming was, preached, Ry denn: and unto which, 
BOW, it would. seem. thatmultitudes are desirous of pressing, 
owas riottodiqaway with-thelaw) but to fulfill it. The Jews, 
wndée the ptetéense-of tevérente for the law, had so added 
.to it.and changed its.character.as to defeat its purpose. 
Those. who, would. be of the, kingdom must do even more 
than hold themselves to the strict letter of the law. Not 
only’ must tHe 14! be fulfilled to the very last item, but 
the obs snes: must, not_be outward and apparent, but real, 
andiog thé heart oidiiw edi oi be 

o} bo¥be parable of Ladarus.and the rich man, to whom the 
'Hame GBD! is’ frequently given, if it was addressed to 
this same.audience of Pharisees, must either have touched 
their hearts or stirred them,up to greater anger and hatred. 
They! pritted thémselves‘upon being Abraham’s children, 
and the fulfillment of the-ceremonial law they considered 
sufficiéntsto-gwe them;:not only every earthly advantage, 
Bue the'sameé positidh inthe next world which they had 
occupied in this,, Nothing could be more striking than 
the;contrastybetween the condition of Lazarus and Dives, 
and;these, proud: Pharisees were told that the miserable 
beggar) fullsofesoresand unable to defend himself against 
‘the dogs that rattled the streets, might fare better in the 
next wold tha themselves. Lazarus is represented as lying 


in the bosom of Abraham,—as the beloved disciple leaned | 


<onethe ‘bosom: if Jesus at the last supper,—a position made 
‘possible bythe Grfental custom of reclining at table. 
TEACHING. 

‘The first parti of our lesson is, as we have said, a con- 
tinuation of the last. It is the lesson of sincerity, of 


honestginrpose) If we would be accepted we must cleanse, | 


tiot' Ohly"the oitside of the cup and platter, but we must 
be Cldah every’ whit. Our service must be of the heart, 
and if it is so the outward law will cease to trouble us, for 
we shall find ourselves in such unity with the purpose of 


the-law_as:to make us free, not of the necessity of obedi-: 


tice} bAaP Of the disposition to transgress. 

~"Thé parable of Lazarus and Dives is not to be under- 
st6od as teaching that poverty and suffering are a virtue, 
om riches and high positionacrime. These are externals, 
and Gedknoweth your hearts. If the rich man could 
havé exchanged hearts with the beggar, it would have been 
he who would have reposed in Abraham’s bosom. The 
differenee between the two men was that the heart of 
Lazarus was right toward God, while that of Dives was 
‘bound up in his riches and his position among men. 

' Ts not the lesson as good for us as for the company of 
Jews. who heard it from the lips of the Master? and are 
not sve, too, in danger of thinking that if only some won- 
derful thing would happen, if only a messenger would 
come from the dead, it would solve all our doubts? We 


have not only Moses and the prophets, but the life and | 


teachings of Jesus, and all the experience of the interven- 
ing centuries, and our own cultivated and acute minds. 


Shall not we be st.ll less excusable if we fail to be per- | 


gsuaded ? 





LESSON NOTES. 

‘* There are always doubts’’ says Montaigne, the 
doubter. “ While we are not in agreement with his words, 
it may truly be said there is always room for doubt if one 
wishes to doubt. At least, between the regions of convic- 
tion for and against, there must always run a line of un- 
certainty, which is the test of faith. Our paths cross and 
recross this line at frequent intervals, and each time we 


consequences. Dives thought there would be no room 
for doubt if one should return from the dead; but the 
gosnels tell us that great numbers of people believe to 


| 


| government. 


| than bad liberty. Law is better than license.—.S. S. Zimes. 
must put our doubts to one side or the other, and take the | 
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this day that Jesus’s body was stolen from the tomb by his 
friends. ‘Che minds that were unconvinced by acquaintance 
with the words of Moses and the prophets, were still un- 
convinced at one’s rising from the dead. It might be 
supposed that the disciples, after themselves witnessing 
the feeding of the five thousand, would not have been 
terrified at seeing their Master walking on the sea, but we 
read that their heart was hardened; that they remem- 


| bered not the five loaves of the five thousand, neither 


the seven loaves of the four thousand. 
There is ample proof for those who are willing to ac- 


| cept, but always room for doubt to the speculative mind. 


‘« Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief 


'*? 


cried out, 


| with tears, the father of the epileptic boy; and that is 


our condition much of the time. Mozoomdar says: ‘‘At 
first begin by obstinately trusting, and then your faith 
shall be re-born in the light and soul vision.’’ There is 
no true religion without faith and trust, and our attitude 
toward a new thought should never be prejudiced rejec- 
tion, but a suspension of judgment until light shall shine 
for us. ‘‘All things are possible to him that believeth,’’ 
as used by Jesus, would imply that belief lies somewhat, 
at least, within our power; and especially his oft-re- 
peated saying: ‘‘According to thy faith so be it unto 
thee.’’ Hence, if Dives had wanted to believe Moses 
and the prophets he would have found an abundance of 
convincing truth which would have saved him from the 
torments described in the parable. If one really desires 
to do right there is room in every life for a choice be- 
tween right and wrong, between belief and unbelief. 
Even if education is defective or erroneous, always some 
rays of the true light reach every spirit, to ‘be accepted 
or rejected at will, or rather by some deeper faculty lying 
below the will though related to it, for our choice is a 
sort of spiritual instinct. 

We are accountable then, to a great extent if not 
fully, for the rejection of truths which present. We feel 
that if we had personally witnessed any one of Jesus’s 
recorded miracles we would have been convinced beyond 
a doubt, and in moments of darkness we long, perhaps, 
for some such convincement. . But we have Moses and 
the prophets, Jesus and his teachings, and our own in- 


| ward witness, the voice of God in the soul, which always 


testifies to truth if we are willing to listen. Let us, then, 
be careful never to dispise the little helps we find here 
and there, but to question each new idea, whatever its 
source, ‘‘ Is the spirit of the Divine and Eternal here? ’’ 

First listen, then practice; ‘‘ prove all things, hold 
fast to that which is good.’’ From this course of action 
will come a deeper convincement than any outward eye- 
proof we can desire. 


‘« LIBERTY’ 
idea of liberty is that a man has a right to do whatever he 
wants to do; whereas a man has no right to do anything 
that he wants to do, unless ‘he wants to do just what it is 
right for him to do. Government is a great deal more 
important to the world than liberty. There is no true 
liberty possible except under government ; and any strug- 
gle for liberty that does not include a struggle for good 
government is a misdirected struggle. There is no hope 
for the individual, for the community, for the nation, or 
for the church, unless true liberty be controlled by right 
Even a bad government is more tolerable 





‘‘Man no longer simply belongs to the animal king- 
dom, but to that higher, spiritual kingdom, into the 
knowledge of which he is unfolding.’’ 
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THE CORNER-STONE OF QUAKERISM. 


Ir is well, at times, to recur to first principles. We quote 
below the testimony of seven witnesses as to the funda- 
mental principles of the Society of Friends. Five of 
these, George Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay, John 
G. Whittier and Samuel M. Janney were Friends; the 
other two, Thomas Clarkson and George Bancroft, though 
not Friends themselves, were sympathetic and intelligent 
students of Quakerism, and their statement is of the first 
authority. 

GEORGE Fox. 

The Lord God opened to me by his invincible power 
how that ‘‘ every man was enlightened by the divine light 
of Christ.’’ I saw it shine through all, that they that be- 
lieved in it came out of condemnation to the light of life, 
and became the children of it ; but they that hated it, and 
did not believe in it, were condemned by it, though they 
made a profession of Christ. This I saw in the pure 
openings of the light, without the help of any man ; 
neither did I then know where to find it in the Scriptures ; 
though afterward, searching the Scriptures I found it.— 
[Journal, Vol. I., p. 89.] 

When the Lord God and his son Jesus Christ sent me 
torth into the world to preach his everlasting gospel and 
Kingdom, I was glad that I was commanded to turn 
people to that inward light, spirit, and grace by which 
all might know their salvation and their way to God ; 
even that divine spirit which would lead them into all 
truth.—[Journal, Vol. I., p. go.] 

ROBERT BARCLAY. 

And thus it is to preach Christ, and direct people to 
his pure Light in the heart that God hath raised us up. 

o> See it is that we are led and moved of 
the Lord, so constantly and frequently to call all, invite 
all, request all to turn to the Light in them, to mind the 
Light in them, to believe in Christ as he is in them.— 
{‘‘Apology for the True Christian Divinity.’’ Proposi- 
tions v. and vi., ‘‘ of Universal and Saving Light.’’] 
‘WILLIAM PENN. 

So, what people had been vainly seeking without 

they by this ministry found within. 
they were directed to the light of Jesus Christ within 
them, and the seed and leaven of the Kingdom of God ; 
near all, because in all, and God’s talent to all. A faith- 
ful and true witness and just monitor in every bosom. 
The gift and grace of God to life and salvation, that ap- 


pears to all, though few regard it.—[Introduction to | therefore joins the whole human race in the unity of 


George Fox’s Journal. ] 


I have already touched upon their [Friends’] funda- 
mental principle, which is as the corner-stone of their 
fabric, and indeed, to speak eminently and properly, 
their characteristic or main distinguishing point or prin- 
ciple, viz.: the light of Christ within, as God's gift for 
man’s salvation. This, I say, is as the root of the goodly 
tree of doctrines that grew and branched out from it.— 
[Introduction to George Fox’s Journal. ] 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 

I turn to my own Society, thankful to the Divine Provi- 
dence which placed me where I am; and with an un- 
shaken faith in the one distinctive doctrine of Quaker- 
ism, the Light within, the immanence of the Divine 
Spirit in Christianity.—[Prose Works, Vol. III., p. 306.] 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

It was to this inward living power which draws the 


For | 
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soul to God, that George Fox appealed continually, and 
the burden of his ministry was that ‘‘ Jesus Christ teaches 
his people himself.’’ This inward teaching, through the 
immediate revelation of Divine grace, was then, and 
still is, the fundamental doctrine of the Society of 
Friends.—([Life of George Fox, p. 418.] 

Tuomas CLARKSON. 

The Quakers believe that there can be no spiritual 
knowledge of God but through the medium of his holy 
spirit ; or, in other words, that if men have not a portion 
of the same spirit which the holy men of old, and which 
the Evangelists and Apostles, and which Jesus himself 


‘had, they can have no true or vital religion. 


This doctrine that there is no understanding of divine 
things except through the medium of the divine princi- 
ple, which dwells in the temple of man, was no particu- 
lar notion of George Fox, or of the succeeding Quakers, 
though undoubtedly they have founded more upon it than 
other Christians. All the ancient fathers of the 
church considered it as the corner-stone of the Christian 
fabric.—[‘‘ Portraiture of Quakerism,’’ Vol. II., pp. 104, 
109. | 

The Spirit of God which we have seen to be thus 
given to men as a spiritual teacher, the Quakers 
usually distinguish by the epithets of primary and infal- 
lible. But they have made another distinction with 
reference to the character of this spirit; for they have 
pronounced it to be the only infallible guide to men in 
their spiritual concerns. From this latter declaration 
the reader will naturally conclude that the Scriptures, 
which are the outward teachers of men, must be viewed 
by the Quakers in a secondary light. This conclusion 
has indeed been adopted as a proposition in the Quaker 
theology; or, in other words, it is a doctrine of the 
Society that the Spirit of God is the primary and only 
infallible, and the Scriptures but a subordinate or second- 
ary, guide.—[‘‘ Portraiture,’ Vol. II., p. 130.] 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 

The mind of George Fox had the highest systematic 
sagacity; and his doctrine, developed and rendered 
illustrious by Barclay and Penn, was distinguished by its 
simplicity and unity. The Quaker has but one word, 
the Inner Light, the voice of God in the soul. That 
light is a reality, and therefore in its freedom the highest 
revelation of truth; it is kindred with the spirit of God, 
and therefore in its purity should be listened to as the 
guide to virtue; it shines in every man’s breast, and 


equal rights. . . Quakerism rests on the reality of 
the Inner Light.—[‘‘ History of the United States,’’ 
Vol. I., p..535-] 


‘¢ SYMPATHY Cannot remove a burden of sorrow or of 
trial, but it may encourage one to bear up under his bur- 
den ; and no man is so strong as to be above the need of 
help and cheer in this line. One who has been sorely 
smitten, and who feels the weight of his burden of be- 
reavement, writing in acknowledgment of kind letters of 
sympathy coming from absent friends, says: ‘They did 
me good, as hands stretched across the distance to find 
mine.’ If we can do no more for a friend in his trial, 
we can at least give him proof that our hands are stretched 
across the distance to find his.’’ 


TruTH is inside, and outside truth also ; and between 
each, is falsehood, which is change, as truth is perma- 
nence. —/trowning. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY. 

Ir has often been claimed that the influence of the poet 
in the teaching of religion is greater than that of the 
preachet. There is much of truth in this assertion, and 
we would link with religion—because it is so inseparably 
allied with it—the ethical teaching that comes through 
the same source. How far-reaching the influence in the 
direction of thoroughness have been those familiar lines of 
Longfellow, from that matchless poem ‘‘ The Builders’? : 
“« Let usdo our work as well 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 


Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean.” 


Who would venture to slight his work with such a | 


sentiment engraved upon his heart? On the other hand, 
if the dark theology of some melodious old hymn has 
fastened itself upon the memory, how hard is it to eradi- 
cate! How very important, then, to have the mind stored 
with that which is true and pure and an inspiration to 
goodness. And how much of this material we can have! 
Although we would not limit or narrow the range to any 
one inspired writer, as Friends, we can find in Whittier’s 
writings alone, a perfect storehouse of religious gems, 
and his commendation to the ‘‘ Book our mothers read ’’ 
should be an added incentive to turn to the Bible for 
poetic passages that are an education in themselves. And 
very near to the Divine must Lowell have been, when he 
wrote ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’, 

But countless are the poets—as well as prose writers, 
for we would by no means exclude these—from whom 
wise and good lessons can be gleaned. A _ learned 
Friend, a venerated teacher, once remarked that if he 
were to be stranded upon a desert island, and could choose 
two books only, he would select the New Testament in 
Hebrew and a volume of Shakespeare, and should feel he 
had a valuable library. 


An earnest writer in a late number of the Young 


Friends’ Review, in pleading for more appropriate read- | 
| licenses. 


ing for young people in that periodical, might with great 
wisdom plead to have them introduced more intimately 
through all of our papers to that which is elevating and 
enduring in what our poets have written. Cultivate in 
them a taste for good poetry. It will aid them in their 
life work, whether that work be on the farm, in the shop, 
at the desk, or wherever it may be. Let them not grow 
up with a disposition to despise poetry, for the love of it 
is refining, and, as Wordsworth has said,— 

“To me the meanest flower that blows, can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

So from this precious gift, bestowed upon the few, the 
many can have their lives made richer and purer, and 
brought nearer the Divine. 


| tiful example. 


| condition of the liquor traffic in Philadelphia. 





DEATHS. 


ATKINSON.—At her residence in Easton, Md., on the 31st of 
Seventh month, 1894, Eliza Atkinson, aged 78 years ; she was a mem- 
ber of Third Haven Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Her life was pure and her devotion to the welfare of others a beau- 
As the shadows lengthened, she bore her increasing 
physical ailments with a resignation that seemed to make her even the 
more lovable. Her separation from those most dear on earth, though 
intensely bitter in the outward, leaves the comforting assurance that 
her infirmities have given place to a perpetual youth in which she can 
welcome them beyond the great unknown, and dwell with them in the 
mansions not made with hands, but prepared alone for the faithful. 

7. he 

BROWN.—Suddenly, on Seventh month 8, 1894, at Gettysbur, 
Springs, William T. Brown, aged 77 years; a life-long member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

CANBY.—At the residence of her son, Joseph P. Canby, Corry, 
Erie Co., Pa., Eighth month 8, 1894, Eliza, wife of Joseph Canby, 
formerly of Penn Mansion, Atlantic City, and previously of Philadel- 
phia. She was eighty years old on the day of her death, and was a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

PHIPPS.—Near Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa., Seventh month 
28, 1894, Franklin W., son of the late James W. and Mary P. Phipps, 
in his 18th year. 

WHITSON.—On Second-day morning, Seventh month 30, 1894, 
Anna Coddington, only child of Mary Frances Wright and Thomas 
Whitson, Jr., aged 3 years and two months. 

A beautiful bud transferred to heaven. ro, 

ZERNS.—At Salem, N. J., Eighth month 9, 1894, John R. Zerns, 
in the 70th year of his age ; a valued member of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J. He was a son of the late William Zorns, of Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 

CorRRECTION.—In the notice in last week’s issue of the death of 


Mary Ann Shaw, the names of her parents should read James M. and 
Rebecca Marshall Shaw. 


Liquor LICENSES AND LABOR TROUBLES.—At a meet- 
ing of ministers at Saratoga, New York, Seventh month 
30th, one of a regular series of weekly meetings held there 
during the summer, the subject of discussion was ‘‘ Strikes 
and Temperance.’’ Among the speakers of the occasion 
was James F. Dailey, of the Zedger, Philadelphia, who 
said he had been engaged for six months examining the 
As a re- 
sult of this examination he was persuaded that the cause 
of the present condition of labor is the liquor traffic and 
the drink habit. 

Bishop Nicholson asked what he had learned of the re- 
lation of the church to the business. 

J. F. Dailey said he had discovered that of the 60,000 
signers for applications for licenses a very large number 
were official members of churches, of different branches of 
Government, and of courts. Sheriff Clement, he said, is 
an officer in Bethany Presbyterian Church, [John Wana- 
maker’s] and his name is on the applications for license 
for two of the lowest saloons in the Ninth ward. In 
Russell Conwell’s immense Baptist Church, the President 
of the Board of Trustees signs applications for saloon 
In the Protestant Episcopal Chucrh, Sunday 
school teachers, trustees, and thirty-seven vestrymen 
signed for from one to five times each ; twenty-five police 


| magistrates sign from one to five times each ; eighty-two 


common councilmen out of one hundred and twenty-three 
sign from one to twenty-six licenses each. Of thirty-seven 
select councilmen twenty-seven sign from one to thirteen 
licenses. Of eight State Senators, six sign. 





REFLECT that it is only the fervent and diligent soul 
that is prepared for all duty and all events; that it is 
greater toil to resist evil habits and violent passions than 
to sweat at the hardest bodily labor; that he who is not 
careful to resist and subdue small sins will insensibly fall 
into greater, and that thou shalt always have joy in the 


| evening if thou hast spent the day well.—Zhomas @ 


Kempis. 
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THE CONFERENCES AT CHAPPAQUA. 
‘(Continued from Page 516.) 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Zo the General Conference : 


Your Executive Committee would report continued 
attention to the interests of the work of the General 
Conference since its last meeting, in Eighth month, 1892, 
and believes it can say that in earnestness of purpose and 
excellence of work, the cause of First-day Schools has 
made steady progress. The bonds of sympathy and co- 
operation have been extended, the principles and testi- 
monies of the Society have been made better known, and 
the result has been to draw into membership many who 
were seeking what we had in store to give. 

While* we are seeking to more firmly establish and 
build up our own, we feel to call the attention of teach- 
ers to that large element represented in nearly every 
school not identified with us by membership. 

Without suggesting that a deliberate effort be made to 
bring them into membership, the fact that they come to 
be with us in our simpler and quieter ways makes it a 
special duty to present to them clearly and forcibly the 
simplicity, beauty, and, as we believe, the reasonableness 
and sufficiency of our Faith. 

As heretofore, the arduous portion of the Committee’s 
labors has fallen upon and been faithfully discharged by 
its sub-committee on Literature, whose very full and in- 
teresting report is submitted herewith. 

The New Testament Lessons, decided upon by the last 
General Conference, have been in use for nearly two years, 
and have given almost universal satisfaction ;—indeed, we 


have heard of but one school which does not use them. | 


We would particularly call the attention of schools to 
the value of the book ‘‘ Poems: Religious and Devo- 
tional, by John G. Whittier,’’ issued by direction of the 
General Conference. We consider it of great importarce 
in our work, and urge its more extended use. 

We append a report of Friends’ Book Association, of 
Philadelphia, of books, etc., on sale. : 

At a meeting held in New York City, Twelfth month 
16, 1893, the Committee decided upon and assigned the 
following subjects to be presented to this meeting : 

1. A practical illustration of First-day School work 
as follows : 


a. Opening Exercises. /saac H. Hillborn, of Phil- | 


adelphia. 


ni Voees ee eeuanene omnes: Lean. : aloes J. | counsel and clear insight into Scriptural truths that we 


| were enabled to furnish our First-day schools with Lesson 


Janney, of Philadelphia. 
¢. Work with Illustrated Lesson Leaves. 
Darlington, of Philadelphia. 
d. Closing Exercises. Amy Willets, of New York. 
2. Consideration of Practical Work. 
cussion. 
3- The Necessity of Impressing the Friendly Denomi- 


Alice L. 


national View in Connection with our First-day School | 
Teaching. A paper by John W. Hutchinson, of New York. | 


It was determined to recommend that the Clerk of 
the Conference should confine speakers to the subject be- 
fore the meeting, and to a time limit of five minutes. 

An arrangement having been made to have the pro- 
ceedings of the several meetings stenographically re- 
ported, it is recommended that the General Conference 
bear its proportion thereof and that a committee of three, 
in conjunction with the officers, be named to assist in 
editing the report, and that the usual Committee to 
gather the exercises of the meeting be dispensed with. 


Signed, in and by direction of, the Executive Com- | pleasure of entertaining the General Conference within 


mittee. 
Eighth month 9, 1894. 


Ropert M. JANNEY, Clerk. 


| tament and 


A general dis- | 
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REPORT OF LITERATURE COMMITTEE. 
To the Executive Committee : 


The plan of Lesson Work outlined at the Virginia 
Conference has been carried out, and so far as we have 
been able to learn, has given very general satisfaction. 
Some of the schools have expressed a preference for our 
former plan of lessons, but, taken as a whole, we believe 
the new one has worked well. 

The New Testament Lessons have been prepared by 
volunteer workers in our several yearly meetings, and to 
them we are greatly indebted for the assistance given. 
The Illustrated Lessons have nearly all been prepared by 
one individual, and for this reason have been more uni- 
form in character than those of former years. 

Since the last General Conference a new book of De- 
votional Poems has been published and placed on sale 
with Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia. The 
General Conference was entirely relieved from the ex- 
pense of this work, as it was kindly provided for by those 
having in charge the Jane Johnson Fund (a special fund 
set apart for such uses). 

A special edition of 1,000 volumes of Whittier, each 
containing fifty-one carefully selected poems adapted es- 
pecially for use in First-day schools, was issued for us by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at a cost of $443.70. Of the 
1,000 volumes purchased 750 were of ordinary binding 
and finish, and retail at 75 cents each, and 250 of extra 
binding and finish, and retail at $1 each, the 75 cent 
edition being sold to First-day schools for 50 cents. 
These books have been placed on sale at several book 
repositories in Philadelphia, and up to the present time 

volumes have been sold, netting us $188. There 
are still volumes to be disposed of. New Tes- 
Illustrated Lessons have been prepared 
since the last General Conference, completing the series 
up to the first of next year. 

An outline of the Lessons for 1895 has been prepared 
and is herewith submitted. 

We feel that we cannot close our report without a 
brief reference to the loss which we have sustained in the 
death of our beloved friend, Louisa J. Roberts. In no 
department of our First-day school work have we felt 


| more keenly her loss than in the labors of our Literature 
| Committee, for it was here that her wonderful gifts were 


most fully illustrated. 
As we look back over the labors of this committee we 
are remipded that it was very largely due to her wise 


Helps that have been so generally acceptable. 
JoserpH A. Bocarbus, Clerk. 


REPORT OF NEW YORK ASSOCIATION. 


Jo the First-day School General Conference, 

Friends : 

For two years we have been looking forward with 
pleasant anticipation to your coming among us, and now 
that that anticipation has been realized, we take very 
great pleasure in extending to you the hospitality of our 
Association. 

To many of us the experiences of past conferences 


Dear 


| have revealed the great value of these gatherings, and it 
| is our earnest desire that the deliberations of this Confer- 


ence may be productive of even greater good than we 


| have known before. 


Fifteen years have passed since we have had the 


our borders, and within that time many changes have 
been wrought. We shall miss the sweet counsel and 
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loving companionship of many who were active partici- | 
pants with us on the former occasion, for they have been 


called from works to rewards, but may we not hope that 
their mantles may fall upon the shoulders of other dedi- 
cated workers who will carry forward the good work 
which they have laid down ? 

The number of schools within the limits of our Asso- 
ciation has nearly doubled since you were last with us, 
and the number of scholars enrolled is about one-third 
larger than then. At that time our First-day Schools 
were inno way connected with our meetings ; in fact, 
they were looked upon as doubtful experiments by some 
of our most consistent members. We feel very thankful 
indeed that the condition in which you find us to-day is 
so different from what it was fifteen years ago. 


And what is true of the First-day School work within | tinued after the change, and our lessons dropped. There 


our borders, is equally true of the work as we find it in 
other yearly meetings. 

There are at present embraced within the limits of our 
Association twenty-four schools, the same number as last 
reported ; one of these is a new school, organized within 
the past year, and a school that was in existence two years 
ago is not at present holding any sessions. The total 
number of scholars in attendance at our several schools 
remains about the same as heretofore, and the general in- 
terest is quite as marked as at any period in our history. 

While all of our schools have not as yet come directly 
under the care of our meetings, still there is a more gen- 


eral desire felt for this union, and it is only a question of | proaching meeting at Chappaqua, N. Y., we submit our 


a very short time before this desirable result will have 
been accomplished. 

Our First-day schools have produced excellent results, 
and none more marked than those shown by the awakened 
interest of our young people in the work of our Society. 
This has been very gratifying to us, for we have long cher- 
ished the hope that our First-day schools would prove 
themselves nurseries of the Church. As we look over 
our Yearly Meeting to-day, we find here and there little 
meetings that have been kept alive by our First-day 
schools. 

In addition to this interest which has been shown in 
our meetings, we have been greatly encouraged by the in- 
terest manifested in philanthropic work, as we feel that 
through this medium there is open to our young people a 
future of much usefulness. The Colored Schools of the 
South have continued to claim our unabated interest, and 
we find them channels for awakening in our children a 
desire to be helpful to those less fortunate than themselves. 

The new Lesson Leaves have met with very general 
approval, and fill a useful place in our school work. 

We have named the following Friends to represent us 
on the Executive Committee of the General Conference : 
John L. Griffen, 
Wm. M. Jackson, . 
Anna M. Jackson,. . 
John Wm. Hutchinson, 650 Columbus Ave., 
Phebe C. Wright, . . Manasquan, N. J. 
Amy Willets . Jericho, L. I. 
Almira Sherwood, . . Pomona, N. Y. 

Jane C. Washburn, . Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Marianna W Chapman, 160 Hicks St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Luella M. Birdsall, . Portchester, N. Y. 


. 335 West 18th St., és 


‘< 


‘< 


Robert S. Haviland, . Chappaqua, N. Y. 
The following Friends have been appointed delegates 
[The 


to the First-day School General Conference. 
names of 71 delegates followed. } 





. 130 West 66th St., New York City. | 








| scythesman. 








REPORT OF GENESEE ASSOCIATION. 
To the General Conference. to be held at Chappaqua, New 

York: Dear Friends : 

Our Association has had two yearly conferences since 
we last reported to the General Conference, holding in 
all six sessions. Our present meetings, now being held 
at Bloomfield, Ont., have been of interest and profit to 
us all. Reports were received from nine schools, which, 
on the whole, were encouraging about maintaining their 
former size and numbers. The average number in attend- 


| ance is about 281, with a total of about 460. 


Friends’ Lesson Leaves are used in all our schools ex- 
cept one,—that one being the largest school within our 
limits ; but nearly all the scholars being connected with 
other denominations, the International Lessons were con- 


seems to still exist a quite general feeling in our Associa- 
tion, that the change from the International Lessons was, 
as far as it concerns us, a mistake, and we are still look- 
ing for the time when we may widen the scope of our 
work and sympathies by again uniting with others in the 
study of the same lessons, including Old Testament with 
the New. 

We appoint as our delegates to the General Conference 
the following named persons: [19 names of delegates fol- 
lov ed]. 

With kindly feelings toward the General Conference, 
and sincere desire for its welfare and success, at the ap- 


report. CHARLES WILSON, Clerk. 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Sixth month 13, 1894. 





THE Rosins AND THE Worms. —Before the advent of 
the lawn mower, worm casts made the chief plague of the 
The whetstone had as much attention as 
the scythe in the effort to retain a sharp edge. Nowand 
then, in his desperation, the mower would with a water- 
ing pot, drench the whole lawn with lime-water, and 
destroy the whole brood of worms for a time. They 
would come to the surface and die, thick as autumn 
leaves. Sitting on his lawn in the early morn, the writer 
notes the male robins pulling the earth worms out at an 
average rate of six a minute. It may be doubted whether. 


| lime water would be needed now, though the scythe had 


yet remained in use. How these birds know the worm is 
there, the writer has vainly endeavored to decide. The 
robid plants himself beside the worm cast, turns his head 
downwards in an attitude either for better sight or better 
hearing, and in a moment the worm is on its way, pre- 
sumably, to feed the female engaged in domestic duties, 
though numbers first serve the male robin’s hungry appe- 
tite. None but male robins seem engaged in these early 
morning worm-hunting expeditions. Towards evening 
the female robins assist in worm explorations; but the 
cherry tree, generally, is more attractive to them.— 
Mechans’ Monthly. 





So long as the world lasts, all who want to make pro- 
gress in righteousness will come to Israel for inspiration, 
as to the people who have had the sense for right most 
glowing and strong; and, in reading and hearing the 
words which Israel has uttered for us, carers for conduct 
will find a glow and a force which they could find no- 
where else. As well imagine a man with a sense for 


| sculpture not cultivating it by the help of Greek art, or 
| aman with a sense for poetry not cultivating it by the 


help of Homer or Shakespeare, as a man with a sense for 
conduct not cultivating it by means of the Bible.—J/at- 
thew Arnold. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. | become willing workers, but are standing idle, complain- 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


«* BLESSED is he that considereth the poor, the Lord will 
deliver him in time of trouble.’’ What a precious beati- 
tude is this, although it is not found with the others in 
the Sermon on the Mount, but in the Psalms of David. 
A beatitude is a supreme blessing promised by our Heav- 
enly Father as a reward for our possession of some espe- 
cial virtue, through obedience to his righteous laws. And 
what greater blessing could any of us desire, than to be 
delivered in time of trouble? We all have our trials, 
and oh! how we do suffer, and how we long for deliver- 
ance. Most certainly this isan opportune time to ‘‘ con- 
sider the poor.’’ The widespread destitution and physi- 
cal suffering through which so many in our country are 
now passing appeals to every tender and benevolent feel- 
ing of our nature, and few indeed are they who are not 
sharing of their plenty to mitigate in some degree this 
great distress. To be a strong, healthy man, able and 
anxious to labor for the support of himself and family, and 
yet to find his most persistent efforts failing to obtain 
employment, is enough to appall the stoutest heart, and 
it is little wonder that it causes mental derangement and 
suicide in many cases. This army of the unemployed 
that has been taxing the resources of the country to its 
utmost extent, is something we can all see, and compre- 
hend, and perform our part in assisting to relieve ; but 
how many of us ever seriously think of that other and 
still greater army of the spiritually unemployed, that 
class addressed by the blessed Master when he said : ‘¢ Why 
stand ye all the day idle? Go ye into my vineyard and 
labor.’’ Let us reflett for a moment how immense is that 
army, especially in our larger cities, that is living in the 
full enjoyment of the comforts, and even the luxuries of 


a sensuous existence, so absorbed by its gay pleasures that 
they scarcely seem to realize that they have a spiritual 


nature that is slowly but surely starving. Itis true, that 
the long-suffering Spirit that is standing at the door of 
such hearts waiting for an entrance sometimes gives a 
gentle knock, or ‘‘ perchance arandom sting,’’ protest- 
ing against this frivolous, butterfly life ; but as this causes 
disturbance and uneasiness to the careless idler, it is 
quickly banished for some new excitement, and the intoxi- 
cating whirl goes on, and this army of the spiritually un- 
employed continues to be the largest half of humanity. 
How distressing is the picture, ‘‘ the harvest truly how 
great, and the laborers how few.’’ But let us not by any 
means overlook the really large numbers of laborers, both 
within the churches and outside of them, that do go to 
the market-place seeking spiritual labor, and they enter 
the vineyard at the call of the Father, and labor, whether 
their call comes in the morning, at noon-day, or even at 
the eleventh hour, and our hearts should go out with a 
very warm greeting to the silent burden-bearers, of whom 
there are so many, especially in our Society, whose lips 
utter no words of public testimony, but whose beautiful 
lives of self-sacrifice in the patient and cheerful bearing 
of life-long and grievous burdens, has preached louder 
sermons than mortal lips can ever utter, and done more 
to uphold the hands of others during their oftentime long 
periods in the secret service than words can ever tell. 
And they are doing far more than they know, in uphold- 
ing the hands of the public testimony-bearers, who have 
heard and answered the call, ‘‘ Speak ye to my people.’’ 


But let us glance again at the idlers in the vineyard, and | 


see how much, if any, of this responsibility may be rest- 
ing upon us. How much of our lives have we been con- 
tented to live, and may even now be living, in selfish 
ease, thus depressing, by our example, those who might 








ing ‘‘ that no man hath hired them.’’ 

Our example is contagious, both for industry or idle- 
ness, as well as for good or evil. The question then is, 
Are we spiritually busy ? listening closely for the Father’s 
voice, and obeying its every intimation? Some writer 
has most truly said: ‘‘ There is no failure in the wages of 
those who labor in the Heavenly vineyard, and no delay 
in the payment, the work and the wages are inseparable,’’ 
and all who have spoken in the Father’s name, can 
abundantly testify that our penny never fails to come, in 
the joy inexpressible that goes with the work. Let us 
therefore ask not the ‘‘ why or the wherefore’’ when we 
feel the call to use the pen, or the voice, or to bear 
cheerfully some secret, poignant sorrow, but come when 
we are called, and go when we are sent, that we may not 
be numbered among the ‘‘ idlers in the vineyard.’”’ 

Richmond, Ind. A. M. S. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INDIAN QUESTION AT DENVER. 


SEVERAL evenings ago a small audience listened to an 
address dilivered by Captain Pratt, Superintendent of 
the Carlisle School, upon Indian education and civiliza- 
tion. 

It is difficult, as yet, to stir up much sympathy or 
interest in the minds of the people of the far West upon 
this vexed Indian question. On the way to the meeting we 
encountered an old pioneer, who, when he learned where 
we were going, leveled his cane and said: ‘‘ If this was 
a rifle, it would be my way of dealing with the red-skins.”’ 
This expresses the sentiment of many of the early settlers 
whose lines in those days were not always cast in safe or 
pleasant places. 

Within the last three or four years, a few philan- 
thropic men and women have turned their attention 
toward the subject, and after earnestly working in the 
face of difficulties and discouragements, have succeeded 
in organizing an Indian Rights Association ; and it was 
before this Association that Captain Pratt pleaded the 
cause of the unhappy race. His remarks were generally 
confined to his labors at Carlisle, in which he has been 
engaged for the past twenty-five years. He says his in- 
terest in behalf of the Indian was first awakened at the 
time he was detailed to conduct Geroninia and his band, 
as pioneers, to Florida. By daily contact with themzhe 
gradually became acquainted with their better natures, 
and finally ceased to regard them in the light that he 
once did when standing at bay as enemies, fighting 
against the inroads being made upon their own native 
soil. 

He said of the prisoners: ‘‘One man was over 70 
years of age, two were over 60, a good many over 50, 
and the majority over 30. Every man in the lot was at 
work before I got through with them, and they were all 
well started on the road to civilization. I took away 
from them their native dress, and substituted that of the 
American citizen. I then associated them with white 
men, and lastly, taught them that with work came their 
compensation in money. I set them to polishing sea- 
beans. One merchant gave them 6,000 to polish. They 
made altogether $600 at this work, and it was pronounced 
well done. Some of ‘the Indians I placed on farms, some 
in a saw mill, others at the railway station, and to do various 
kinds of work about St. Augustine. The men did not 
want to return again to their tribe, but asked to have 
their wives and children brought to them, desiring to 
remain in a civilized community.”’ 

This experience so confirmed Captain Pratt’s belief 
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in this method of successfully converting even the most | 


savage Indians into respectful and law-abiding citizens, 
that he at once began his conscientious work with the 
happy results with which our Eastern friends are no doubt 
well acquainted. 

General McCook (of the celebrated fighting McCook | 
family) was present at the meeting. His headquarters 
are in Denver, and he is in command of the military de- 
partment here, and in Arizona and New Mexico. I | 
thought it was a hopeful outlook for the Indians’ near 
future when this man, to the manner born in affairs of 
war, should stand before the audience, addressing them 
in their behalf. He referred to the removal of the Utes 
and Arapahoes, which question has so lately been before 
Congress, the outcome of which was anxiously anticipated 
by those who knew well what it all meant. General Mc- 
Cook said: ‘‘ Captain Pratt is right when he says the 
Navajo question is a difficult one. There are 10,000 of 
them ; they have 86,000 horses, 175,000 sheep, and as 
many goats. In a way they are rich, and do not want to 
move. On the other hand, they are being continually 
imposed upon by the whites. Daily advances and en- 
croachments are being made upon their reservation which 
are a disgrace to us. At one time my greatest concern as 
a soldier was to protect the white man from the Indian. 
Now, as department commander, my efforts are directed 
to save the Indians from attacks by the white man. The 
land allotted them as a reservation is barren, dry and un- 
productive. It is a pitiable sight to witness their almost 
hopeless efforts at raising crops. The streams in summer- | 
time are very low, and I have seen them using gourds to | 
dip up what little water there was, for irrigating purposes, 
working with an energy that would do ciedit to their 
white neighbors.’’ 

General McCook said further: ‘‘ I am satisfied that 
segregation is the only solution of the Indian question ; I 
advocated it as long ago as ’65, and have never had cause 
to change my mind. Every year we import 500,000 for- 
eigners to our shores, and in a year they have become 
lost in the tide of civilization, not because they desired | 
to be, but because they were surrounded. Distribute the 
Indians to-day amongst the white people over the United | 
States, and in three years I believe the country will know 
him no more ; their legends will have been written, and | 
their deeds will have passed into history. Continue to herd 
them together, cheated by Indian agents, crowded upon 
and bullied by settlers, and they will continue to hate the | 
white race with the bitterness born of their past experi- 
ence. The Indians are not naturally bad, they simply 
want achance. Never since I have been in this depart- | 
ment have the Indians given me as much trouble as the | 
American Railway Union since the first day of July.’’ 

I was pleased to find in the Denver Repudiican next | 
morning, an editorial, which was conservative, almost 
laudatory, in its criticism of the lecture, and commend- | 
ing the work being done by the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion. 

Let us trust that this humanitarian spirit may become 
wide-spread in its influence, inducing many to lend a 
helping hand for the betterment of the condition of these 
wards of the Government, who are rapidly learning to 
fold the mantle of peace about them, submitting their 
destiny to the earnest few who have their welfare deeply 
at heart. EMILIE P. Jackson. 

Denver, Col. 





THE world would move on better if there were not so 
many folks forever standing round trying to explain why 
they did wrong when they ought to be putting in their 
time doing right.— Youth's Advocate. 


HER WORLD. 


BEHIND them slowly sank the western world, 
Before them new horizons opened wide— 
“ Yonder,” he said, “ old Rome and Venice wait, 
And lovely Florence by the Arno’s tide.”’ 

She heard, but backward all her heart had sped, 
Where the young moon sailed through the sunset red, 
“* Yonder,” she thought, “‘ with breathing soft and deep, 

My little lad lies smiling in his sleep.” 


They sailed where Capri dreamed upon the sea, 
And Naples slept beneath her olive trees ; 

They saw the plains where trod the gods of old, 
Pink with the flush of wild anemones. 

They saw the marbles by the master wrought 

To shrine the heavenly beauty of his thought. 

Still ran one longing through her smiles and sighs— 

“ Tf I could see my little lad's sweet eyes !” 


Down from her shrine the dear Madonna gazed, 
Her baby lying warm against her breast. 
‘«* What does she see ?’’ he whisvered, ‘‘ can she guess 
The cruel thorns to those soft temples pressed ?”’ 
‘Ah, no,”’ she said, ‘‘ she shuts him safe from harms, 
Within the love-locked harbor of her arms. 
No fear of coming fate could make me sad 
Lf so, to-night, I held my little lad.” 


“« If you could choose,” he said, “ a royal boon, 
Like that girl dancing yonder for the king, 
What gift from all her kingdom would you bid 
Obedient fortune in her hand to bring ?” 
The dancer's robe, the glittering banquet hall, 
Swam in a mist of tears along the wall— 
“* Not power,’’ she said, ‘‘ nor riches, nor delight, 
But just to kiss my little lad to night.” 
—LEmily Huntington Miller, in the Independent. 





KEEPSAKES. 
Two little shoes ! 
To keep for memory’s sake I choose ; 
Down at the heel and out at the tip, 
Worn to a tatter, torn to a rip— 
Two little shoes ! 


And maybe I’m dreaming as I muse, 
But crooning lullabys come to my lip, 
And phantoms of baby footsteps slip 
Out of the past in those two little shoes. 


If loving once, one never can lose, 
Though footsteps wander where love pursues, 
Though feet may falter, stumble, and trip, 
Though age may weary and youth outstrip, 
To the maze of years I hold the clue— 
Two little shoes ! 
—M. A. W., in Boston Post. 


prints have recently given an account of the death of 
five children, at Tarrytown, N. Y., and the serious in- 
jury of seven more who subsequently recovered, from 
eating a poisonous root. One of the attendant physi- 
cians has kindly sent to Meehans’ Monthly a portion ot 


| the root and a young growing shoot of the plant which 


did the injury. It is a great surprise to find that the 
plant is nothing but the common elder, and this is proba- 
bly the first instance to be placed on record of the roots 
of this plant having this very virulent character. Lindley 
in his ** Medical Flora ’’ states that the bark is highly 
purgative, and that overdoses have besn known to pro- 
duce inflammation of the bowels. On chewing a small 
piece of the root it was found to have a slightly pungent 
and inflammatory character on the tongue and lips. It 
is said that the children mistook the roots for the roots 


| of the Calamus,—there is some resemblance of a general 
| character to this root, in the thick, fleshy, under-ground 


stems of the elder. It seems impossible to guard against 
mistakes of this kind,—all that can be done is to inform 
children of these probable dangers wherever they are 
likely to be tempted by them.—JAfechans’ Monthly. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DECORATIVE ART OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Ir it is true that the purity of the age which produced | 
the best period of Greek art resembled in some respects | 
the exalted spirituality of the early Christians, it is no 
less true that the decline of Greek art, and that of 
Christian decorative art were due to very different causes. 
For the former languished under a tyrannical usurpation, 
the Roman power, which while it possessed to the full 
statesmanship and military prowess, still lacked all the 
higher qualities of a fine civilization. 

The decadence of the latter followed a full flush of 
power from a lowly estate, a sudden accession of the 
Christians under Constantine to regal pomp and outward 
magnificence after the gloom of the dungeon, the torture 
of the rack and arena, and years of exile. 

At the first council, 325 A. D., called by this em- | 
peror, the delegates came in the simple robes of every- 
day life, ‘‘ nearly every one bearing the scars of the cruel 
torture to which they had been subjected, crippled, 
maimed, and disfigured.’’ So real to them was the un- 
seen Glory of the life to come, and so great were their 
sufferings, that an edict was forcibly passed among them | 
that they should not rush upon martyrdom, but ‘‘ endur- 
ing all things, hoping all things,’’ wait patiently till the | 
end should come. During and after the reign of Theo- 
dosius all persecutions had ceased, the immense numbers 
of the Christians with their great moral force was no | 
longer to be withstood ; and with the conversion of the 
Eastern monarchs came the Eastern pomp and magnifi- 
cence to the Church ; its outward ceremonies, its inter- 
necine controversies, and bitter factions. It was small 
wonder that in this confusion there were many who 
sought the quiet and seclusion of the hills of Cappadokia 
and the African desert. From this sprang the gigantic 
error of a monastic life. Yet then it was a necessity of 
the times, and the ‘‘ voices in the wilderness ’’ have been, 
after the sacred Scriptures, the strongholds of the truths 
of the Christian religion in all ages since its era. 

They brought back the simplicity of life, the love of 
truth, and with these, without which it cannot flourish, the 
love of the beautiful. 

At first, under the old Byzantine influence, it took 
only the form of ivory crucifixes and votive tablets, and 
shrines gay with precious stones and ‘ barbaric gold,’’ 
until it ‘‘ burst forth as with a new life.’’ In the Roman- 
esque churches the walls glowed with mural decorations, 
in arabesque and mosaic, and lovely pictures. 

The gothic cathedrals which arose in majesty and 
beauty over the land, furnished a new impetus in all deco- 
rative art. The piercings of the wall which gave light to 
the interior were soon filled with the marvelous beauty of 
stained glass windows. No modern art can hope to equal 
them. The wavy line in the glass, which radiates the 
light, and is seen only in the fracture, is indeed among 
the lost arts. No modern master would linger with such 
loving care over the liquid glass, ‘‘ the dye in the pot,”’ 
watching just the certain moment of heat; making the 
design with reverent thought; then fitting the jewels in 
their place, till the whole glowed beneath his touch like 
a living poem, or paraphrase of sacred history. 

Not only in the chapels and altars of the churches, 
but in the town halls,and in the home life, the wood- 
carving and porcelain-painting and brass and other metal 
work was a dream of loveliness. The father and son 
would finish with patient toil what the grandfather had 
commenced ; the mother and daughter would assist the 





grandmother in her embroidery and tapestry, and in this 
way we have the delightful creations of old Beauvaise and 


| Gobelin, Bayonne, Bruges, and Ferrara in tapestry; of 


Cellini, Della Robbia, and Pallissey in metal and porce- 
lain. In the Romanesque art, natural forms had been found 
only in the thought of the artist, the decoration being 
mainly conventional; in the Gothic, nature was much 
more fully interpreted. The fern and ivy and oak were 
reproduced in their delicate tracery till the wood or 
marble seemed to be endowed with life and growth. The 
portals with their deep flutings were filled with groups 
from the life of Christ, making a beautiful and rich 
decoration. 

In another century, the monastic influence had so 
changed the feeling of art that, though the architecture 
had remained, the decorations were constantly deteriorat- 
ing. ‘‘ The monasteries were no longer the homes of 
letters and of art;’’ but the huge excresence that drew 


| the healthful life from their surroundings. 


The days when Fra Angelico had painted his heavenly 
faces upon his knees, in fasting and prayer, had gone, 
and the enlarged refectories, and the oppulent lands, 
which were a source of untold wealth to the religious 
houses, show plainly what was taking place in the charac- 
ter of the people There was no longer a love of beauty 
for the beautiful itself, but only for a taudry display or 
the love of gain. If the Byzantine art had been demor- 
alizing, it had been but an outward influence, but this 
decadence came from an inward decay, a loss of spiritual 
life. Christian arms had subdued the Moslem, and had 
hurled him back in the far East. It had gained the .ac- 
cession of all temporal power. Princes and potentates 
alike bowed to the imperial dictum of Rome, and Chris- 
tian art sank under the weight of worldliness and a sensu- 
ous love of ease. 

The ascent had been slow and toilsome ; the descent 
was rapid. One can scarcely realize that the beautiful 
chapel of Henry VII., in Westminster Abbey, the great 
rose window of York, and the facade of Salisbury Cathe- 
drals, could possibly be followed only a half century 
later by. the rude and bestial carvings under the seats in 
Litchfield and Boston. That the former were the work 
of Italian and French artists, and the latter that of Eng- 
lish monks, only makes more manifest the depression of 
the true zesthetic sentiment. 

In France even, where artistic culture is singularly a 
characteristic of her people, the rococo ornamentation in 
the palaces.of her kings in the sixteenth century, show a 
lack of spirituality, simplicity, and truthfulness; these 


| elements of true art. 


But in reading the world’s histories, we see most cer- 
tain this truth,—that the laws of God are so perfectly 
formed that, elude or ignore them as we will, we cannot 
wholly pervert them ; that every departure from purity 
and truth, whether in individual or nation, sooner or 
later establishes its own defeat ; that it is only.the true 
and beautiful thought that is immortal; and that the 
iconoclast in the early Christian era, and the Puritan of 
the Reformation, were but -natural reactionary influ- 
ences. 

If they destroyed much which we now, with our 
larger vision would gladly have retained, their stern and 
fine morality swept like a strong, fresh breeze over a mi- 
asma infected land, leaving it more wholesome and 
pure. E. H. ATKINSON. 


Do you not know how very small a part you are of 
the whole ?—that is as to body ; for as to reason you are 
neither worse nor less than Divine. For reason is not 
measured by height or size, but by principles.—Zpie- 
“tus. 
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HINTS AND FACTS IN ORCHARDS, ETC. 

Meehans’ Monthly. 
A PARAGRAPH in a recent issue called attention to the 
great advantage of keeping the soil cool between growing 
crops, in warm latitudes, and that this good point can be 
gained by growing trailing vines under the trees or be- 
tween the crops. In southern Illinois it is found that 
the strawberry and the melon, will grow admirably to- 
gether. The strawberries are planted in rows some 3 or 
4 feet wide and melons between them. The runners are 
kept cut off and the melon vines not allowed to run over 
the strawberry plants. In this way the earth is kept com- 
pletely shaded and always cool. The famous strawberry 
grower of Pittsburg, a quarter of a century ago, the Rev. 
Jeremiah Knox, used to attribute a large measure of his 
wonderful success to laying clean rye straw between the 
strawberry rows; but it would seem that the trailing 
plants, like the melon with its mass of foliage, would do 
just as well as a shade, besides yielding a profitable 
crop. 

Few things require more judicious pruning than the 
pear tree. The strong, upright shoots will rob the lower 
branches of most of their vital power, and these require 
to be kept in check. Summer pruning,—which means 
twisting out the strong shoots before they have grown 
vigorously enough to rob the weaker ones,—is the essen- 
tial point in the proper pruning of the pear. 

Edward W. Lincoln, in his report to the Worcester 
County (Massachusetts) Horticultural Society, states that 
from practical experience there is no alternate bearing in 
fruits. The reason why trees do not bear in successive 
years is chiefly from the fact that they have been allowed 
to overbear the previous year. He experimented chiefly 
on pears. From a single tree of the Belle Lucrative he 
pulled off two thousand young fruit. No only does this 
practice tend to give regular crops every year, but the 
size and quality of the fruit is much enhanced by this 
practice: He thinks there is no more reason why fruit 
growers should not systematically thin out the too abun- 


dant crops, than there is for not hoeing out superabun- 
ant corn and potatoes. 


THE FLIGHT OF PIGEONS.—Many experiments have 
been made to test the speed of carrier pigeons. The re- 
sults are often wonderful, but we are better able to appre- 
ciate the power of the bird when it is racing against a 
rapid train of cars than when it is racing against time. 
Such a race from Dover to London has been described in 
an English paper. ’ 

The race took place between the continental mail ex- 
press train and a carrier pigeon, conveying an urgent 
document for the French police. 

The rails, carriages, and engine of the express train 
were, as might be expected, of the best possible construc- 
tion for power and speed. . 

The pigeon, which was known as a ‘‘ Belgian voy- | 
ageur,’’ was tossed through the railway-carriage window 
by a French official as the train left the Admiralty Pier, 
the wind being west, and the atmosphere hazy. 

The train had made more than a mile before the poor 
bird decided which direction to take. It circled up in 


the air, rising all the time in wider rings, while the train, 
which made no stop, was speeding along at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour, and the railway officials were ready 
to lay any odds on their train. 

But the race was not to the strong, for a telegram 
announced the arrival of the bird twenty minutes before 
the train was heard of !— Our Dumb Animals. 
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CONCENTRATION OF EFFORT. 

The National Temperance Advocate takes this view of the subject. 
THE temperance reform in recent years has suffered from 
a too great diversity of effort, in its name, on the part of 
many of its friends. A recent State convention, sum- 
moned to promote the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
adopted a series of eighteen resolutions, one of which 
only referred to the liquor traffic. The other seventeen 
referred to as many different topics, such as suffrage for 
women ; money and savings banks ; non-resident aliens 
and land; tariff; railroads and telegraphs ; speculations 
in margins; Sunday rest; pensions; public schools ; 
graded taxation ; official fees ; election of President and 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people ; 
economy of administration and biennial legislative ses- 
sions ; referendum and proportional representation ; union 
of reforms, and State and national arbitration. These 
are all subjects of more or less importance, but are not, as 
a whole, very closely related to the drink question. In 
a convention called in the name of temperance or prohi- 
bition, their connection with that subject is so remote and 
they are so numerous as to cause the one temperance or 
prohibition resolution to be almost lost sight of. 

Another wing of the temperance forces, represented 
by the National W. C. T. U., has now, we believe, about 
thirty-five different ‘‘ departments,’’ some closely, others 
quite remotely, linked with legitimate temperance work. 
We do not here argue for or against these numerous kin- 
dred or affiliated interests. All have, or should have, a 
proper place for their consideration. We doaffirm, how- 
ever, that the temperance reform proper has suffered, and 
is now suffering, from being too heavily overladen with 
extraneous questions. With many of them there is room 
for honest and honorable difference of opinion. To 
undertake first to secure union of effort in behalf of all 
of them, to the end that the drink traffic may be abol- 
ished, is inevitably in effect to postpone unnecessarily the 
day of its abolition. 

The temperance problem by itself is of great and 
commanding magnitude. In its individual aspect it is of 
vital moment. It needs hosts of teachers and interpreters 
to impart to the waiting, drinking millions not yet won 
over the fundamental lesson of abstinence. Until this 
tundamental educational work is done, widely and wisely, 
the attempt at teehnical party building is, for practical 
results, essentially like undertaking to make bricks with- 
out straw. With a people drinking annually an average 
of sixteen gallons per capita of beer, the temperance 

schoolmaster has a very important, an indispensable labor 
to perform, before such a people can be rationally ex- 
pected to be ready for effective temperance activity in the 
way of prohibiting by law the brewing and sale of beer. 


ASSUREDLY there is no soul of man which may not 
have its Horeb or Sinai if only it will maintain its faith- 
fulness, and keep its windows open to the light. The 


| Divine Fullness hems us in, and in it we live and move 


and have our being ; but our spiritual eyes are too seldom 
unsealed, so that we may know the infinite glory wherein 
we walk. The brief glimpses which are all that we can_ 
ever gain under present conditions, are full of happy” 
promise, however, and the soul that has even once seen, 
God in this inward experience can never again regal 
human life as a plaything or a failure. It is seen to Bé'a” 
great and significant drama, moving to a glorious Divilie’ 
end.—Christopher J. Street. ee 
INS MIIMOD 
ae ae 
Ir you have a real thought born into your mind ‘be 
° . o~,- DV ELOY BW 

sure to put it on record in some way.— Christian ‘Advocate. 
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ORGANIZATION AND REPRESSION. 


In London Yearly Meeting, William Tallack, speaking on the sub- 
ject of organized work for the Society, said : 
He rather felt that there was yet more need for or- 
ganization here, especially in the smaller meetings, for 
setting the younger Friends to work, and for service 
amongst the sick and aged. But he also felt that there 
was quite as much need to look at the other side—to the 
maintenance of our individual liberties and of the basis 
of a waiting worship and a waiting ministry. He had 
twice recently heard the view expressed that there was a 
danger of repression amongst us. He was not sure of 
the -fact, but he felt that the very school of thought which 
that Friend represented was that which was rather the 
more given to repression. There was a tendency to re- 
press the old freedom of waiting for individual guidance 
from the Lord. He was delighted to hear J. B. Braith- 
waite declare his conviction that he was serving the Lord 
as much when engaged in his chambers as when preach- 
ing a sermon. ‘That was the thing we must take care 
was not repressed by the reorganizers. We heard that 
unless young Friends went forth to foreign missions, or 
were actively engaged in certain forms of aggressive 
work at home, they were not faithful to the Lord’s call. 
That was not Quakerism. It was in the quiet meditation 
in meetings for worship, quite as much as in vocal utter- 
ances ; in the cherishing of individual freedom of thought, 
that the secret lay of the Society’s power during the past 
few centuries. He did not believe this part of the Church 
was called so much to the collecting of great numbers, 
as to the cultivation of particular forms of individual 
experience by a comparatively small number, it might 
be, of men or women. There were so many forms of 


service in the Church, besides that of organized aggres- 
sive work at home and abroad. How useful had been the 
services of such men as Joseph Sturge, Robert Charleton, 


George Thomas, and John Bright. ‘‘ He that believeth 
shall not make haste.’’ We were being too much hurried 
sometimes by a certain school of thought. We must not 
give up our organizations, must not be unduly jealous of 
the workers, whether paid or unpaid. But we must study 
what is their province, and what that of the quiet worker, 
those who might feel that their individual services must 
be apart even from any organization. 


An Oranc-OuTanc’s Nest.—The nest of an orang- 
outang, says Gaea, Leipsic, June, has been placed in the 
Natural History Museum at Berlin, by Prof. E. Salenka, 
and Prof. Moebius has discussed it in the Berlin Acad- 
emy. Prof. Salenka removed the nest himself from a 
tree in Borneo. The nest, which was situated about thirty 
feet from the ground, in the crotch of a tree forty-five 
feet high and about one foot in diameter, measures four and 
one-half feet long, and one to two and one-half feet wide, 
by about seven inches high. It is made of twenty to 
twenty-five branches locked and twined together, and is 
large enough for a fully grown orang to lie in at full 
length, though this monkey probably always sleeps as it 
does in captivity, with legs drawn up and arms crossed 
over its body. The so-called nests of the orangs are not 
skillfully built huts or closed shelters for new-born young, 
but simply sleeping places, as many careful observers of 
these monkeys in Borneo have established.—Liéterary 
Digest. 


Enjoy the blessings of this day as God sends them, 
and the evils of it bear patiently and sweetly; for this 
day is only ours: we are dead to yesterday, and we are 
not yet born tothe morrow.—/eremy Taylor. 


| they say that of me? 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Army of the Commonweal, or so-called industrial army, led by 
“« General ’’ Coxey, came to an ignominious end on the goth inst. They 
were encamped near Bladenburg, Md., about six miles from Washing- 
ton, and, it is said, for the past week, had been short of provisions and 
had committed depredations on the neighboring farmers. The camp 
was a large one, covering about eight acres, and contained about 40 
tents and improvised thatched roof shanties. A platoon of police from 
Baltimore swooped down upon the camp and arrested 103 men, each 
of whom was subsequently sentenced to three months imprisonment in 
the House of Correction. The arrested men*were taken to Hyatts- 
ville and put on board a special train for Bridewell, where they will re- 
main for three months’ work at hard labor. 


—The effect of the business depression upon workingmen is shown 
in the reports of the savings banks of New York and Brooklyn for the 
year ending 6th mo. 30, 1894. During that period $22,842,945 was with- 
drawn from these institutions in excess of the deposits. For several 
years previous the yearly deposits exceeded the withdrawals. 


—Judge Eli Aylesworth, who died the other day in Providence, 
R. L., after a banking career of a half century, kept in a little box in 
the bank of which he was President, the four silver dollars that he 
first earned, and which he got by hoeing potatoes and pitching hay. 


—aA bronze plate, with the following epitaph, was recently set into 
the rose quartz boulder that marks the grave of Emerson in Sleepy Hol- 
low Cemetery, Concord : 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Born in Boston, May 8, 1803. 
Died in Concord, April 27, 1881. 
‘“« The passive master that lent his hand 
To the massive soul that o’er him planned.” 


—The Korean war has given English merchants another chance to 
prove their proverbial ability in the way of business. It is said that a 
job lot of steamers (second-hand torpedo boats and cruisers), has been 
offered to China, together with about 1,000 pieces of artillery and 400, 
ooo breech-loading rifles, of obsolete pattern, which the English 
bought cheap at auction in Austria and elsewhere. China at first de- 
clined the offer, but lately agrees to take the goods if dispatched im- 
mediately to the East. Four new torpedo boats, of the type supplied 
to the British Government, have also been ordered by China in Stettin. 


—The durability of timber piles much depends upon their situation, 
those which are alternately wet and dry being in a much worse condi- 
tion than those which are wholly in the ground or under water, and 
some soils destroying timber much more quickly than others. Timber 
buried in clay is almost indestructible. The oak piles taken from the 
Roman bridges built across the Tyne and Danube were, with the ex- 
ception of a slight decay to the extent of about 3 inch on the outside, 
quite sound after being in the ground for 1,700 years. The elm piles 
which had been in the foundations of old London Bridge for 600 years 
were in excellent condition when drawn. The oak and fir piles driven 
in the foundations of the old town-walls of Hull in the reign of the 
second Edward were quite sound in the heart when taken out early 
this century. The piles under St. Mark’s at Venice, so far as they 
have been examined, are in good condition, after carrying that mag- 
nificent structure for g00 years, while the piles on which Winchester 
College is built, driven into a marsh, serve their purpose as well to-day 


| as they did 500 years ago. 


—A correspondent relates that in 1873 a tie from an osage orange 
was placed in the road bed of the New York Division of the Penn- 
sylWwania Railroad. It is yet sound after 21 years of service. White 
oak ties on each side of it have been replaced six times. The “ olive 
wood ’’ merchandise of some parts of Europe is made from Texas 
osage orange timber.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


—Professor John Stuart Blackie, of Edinburg, who has just cele- 
brated his 85th birthday, is thus described by a correspondent: ‘‘ I 
encountered him one day beating eastward against a half gale, his 
cloud of white hair tossing about his head and flapping up against his 
big-brimmed soft black hat, his cheeks rosy with the winter wind, and 
his kind eyes dancing with the delight he takes in his favorite exercise, 
walking. It was hard to believe he was in his 85th year. I told him 
how I had come across a book in which it was said that he loves to 
play the role of a peripatetic philosopher. How he laughed. ‘Do 
Ho! ho! ho!’ And then he trolled a ‘ Hi- 
ti-rumpty-tum,’ snatching an air, as his habit is, from some half-forgot- 
ten song, winding up with a mutter of Greek, looking the while as if 
he were a prophet apostrophizing the gods. ‘Don’t mind the confu- 
sion of tongues,’ he added. ‘Greek, Latin, Gaelic, English—it’s all 
the same to me. I borrow the phrase that comes readiest for the 
thought. Bayt the Greek is the great language.’ He has been in love 
with Greek for more than 60 years; he taught it during half that time ; 
he knows it as well as he knows English ; he reads Greek newspapers, 
he has the best Greek library in the kingdom, and I dare say he 
dreams in Greek.” 


—Woman suffrage has to contend against very serious obstacles in 


Germany, as the Emperor, in his usual high-handed manner, declares 
against the movement. Victoria, the Empress.Mother (daughter of 
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Queen Victoria of England), did much to advance the cause of female 
emancipation while her influence was at its height, but the present | 
Empress ‘appears to be ill-fitted to lead the movement. Before his 
marriage, the German Emperor was wont to say that a “ wife with a 
talent for making jam is preferable to one who has the wish to amend 
the constitution.” He must have found his ideal, for in a speech | 
recently delivered by him he said: ‘I cannot wish anything more 
pleasant for the men of my nation than that the women may, like the 
Empress, devote their attention chiefly to the three great C’s: Church, 
Children, and Cookery.” 

—Salvation Army Commander, William Booth, will arrive in New 
York on the 20th of next month, and will hold jubilee revivals in all 
the barracks in the United States. 


—The Czar of Russia has presented to the Monastery Panteleiman, 
on Mount Athos, a great bell, weighing 30,000 pounds. The inscrip- 
tion says that the bell is to commemorate the saving of the imperial 
family at Borki, in 1888. 

—The third centenary of the Italian poet Tasso’s death will be 
celebrated on Fourth month 25, next year, at Sorrento, Ferrara, and 
other Italian towns associated with the poet's life. The leading living 
authority on Tasso’s life and work, Professor Angelo Solerti, hopes by 
that date to have finished his biography, which will contain photo- 
gravures from all portraits of Tasso and many new details from hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts. 


—The Empress of Germany is thirty-five years of age, of medium 
height, blonde, and rather stout. She was married in 1881 and has 
six sons and a daughter. The following may serve as an illustration of 
the feelings with which she is regarded by her sons. The Crown 
Prince, aged twelve, upon hearing his teacher say that “ all mankind 
are sinners,’’ inquired if this applied to the high as well as to the hum- 
ble. Being told that such was the case, he answered: “ Well, my 
father may be a sinner, but my mother isn’t.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Tariff bill prepared in the United States Senate was adopted 
without a change by a large majority in the House of Representatives 
on the evening of the 13th instant. After enrollment and signature by 
the Speaker and the Vice-President, the bill was sent to the President. 
At this writing, it is generally believed that the measure will receive 
his approval. 

THE war between Japan and China still goes on, but nothing de- 
cisive has happened yet in the course of the hostilities. The announce- 
ment was made sometime ago that Li Hung Chang, the most notable 
figure in modern Chinese statesmanship, was divested of a coveted 
decoration, the so-called “ yellow jacket,” because of his endeavors to 
prevent a conflict between the two countries. The latest reports, how- | 


ever, indicate that the veteran statesman still continues to direct affairs 
in China. 
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EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 


of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 


But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


*“* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). 
‘“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘“‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ”" (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Ruffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS”" (Pittsburgh). 
* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh). 


sell them, the best painters use them. 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 


painting and color-card. Send us a postal catd and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


| literature of this subject. 


| resolution for the present. 
| disposition of the matter was that in view of the fact that the Nicaragua 


| Chinese. 


“JEWETT ”" (New York), 
“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
** MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 
*“*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“* SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER " (New York). 
* UNION "’ (New York). 
if you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors,a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 


On the 8th instant, the Secretary of State answered a letter from 
President Dole announcing the formal creation of the Hawaiian Repub- 
lic, and expressed the satisfaction of the United States Government on 
the establishment of the new Republic. A letter has also been sent to 
United States Minister Willis at Honolulu, approving his course in 
recognizing the Republic of Hawaii. 


THE President has appointed the commissioners who are to inves- 
tigate the controversies between certain railroads and their employés in 
connection with the recent railroad strike at Chicago. The commis- 
sioners will be Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, John D. 
Kernan, of New York, and Nicholas E. Worthington, of Peoria, Ill. 
Mr. Kernan is a well-known lawyer in Utica, N. Y., and a son of ex- 
Senator Kernan. He has been a particular and thorough student of 
labor questions and has written several important contributions to the 
Nicholas E. Worthington is now a judge of 
the Illinois Circuit Court. 


THE 17th annual Bush Meeting of Loudoun county, Va., which 


opened on the 7th inst., ended on the evening of the oth, with a pain- 


ful accident. About half an hour after the meeting had closed, and 
while most of those in attendance remained on the grounds, the woods 
was swept by a violent tornado from the west, which blew down the 
great tent in which the people had assembled. John Nichols, son of 
Phineas J. Nichols, was killed. Seriously injured were: Mollie 
Dunbar, daughter of Harvey Dunbar, near Upperville; Lester 
Schooley, son of C. W. Schooley. A number received minor injuries. 


| The large tent which fell was 120 feet long, 80 feet wide, and was 


supported on poles rising fo the height of 42 feet, with a seating capa- 
city of three thousand and capable of being crowded with about a 
thousand more. 


A JOINT resolution proposing arbitration as a means of settling all 
differences between the United States and Great Britain for the next 
twenty five years has been under considgration by the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. The Committee has postponed action on this 
The principal argument which led to this 


Canal may be built under the auspices of the United States, and com- 
plications may arise between the United States and England, growing 
out of the different interpretations given to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
this country had better not put itself in a position where a decision 
against it might make it impossible to build the canal. 

THE Japanese Consul, at Portland, Oregon, has issued a circular, 
in which he wisely cautions his countrymen against collision with the 
He also advises the Japanese in this country who belong to 
the army reserve to go back to Japan and report for military duty. 


| This is advisory only, for there is no way to compel their return. This 
| call has probably been issued in all foreign countries where the Japan- 
| ese are found in considerable numbers. 


Many of the Japanese in the 
United States belong to the army of reserve. The present military law 
of Japan assigns all men over 20 years of age to the standing army for 
seven years, three years in active service and four in the reserve army. 





NOTICES. 


*,* Jilinois Yearly Meeting, Ninth month, 
1894. Meeting for Ministers and Elders, at 10 
a. m., Ninth month 15. Annual Conference at 
3 p- m., Ninth month 15. Business Session 
begins Ninth month 17. 

Friends from the East coming via Chicago, 
take the C. B. & Q. R. R. to Mendota, thence 
to Lostant on the Illinois Central R. R. Friends 
from the West come on the Chicago and Rock 
Island R. R. to La Salle, thence to Lostant on 
Illinois Central Railroad. . Day trains arriving 
in Lostant from the North are two: 6.20 a. m. 
and 1.30 p.m. From the South at 1.30 p. m. 
Visi:ors should report their names early to the 
following Committee : 

Morris A. WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 

LILLIAN E. MILLs, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

WILuis B. MILLs, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

Wo. L. Mitts, Clear Creek, Illinois. 

GERTRUDE WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 

By Order of Committee. 


*.* Southern Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Easton, Md.,on Eighth month 29. We are 
but a little band, but are a sincere one, and 
grateful for outside help and notice. It has 
been several years since we have had any min- 
istering Friend to visit us in our branch of the 
Quarter (Cecil). 

We have suffered loss in our numbers, by 
deaths and removals, until there are few mem- 
bers left. E. B. T. 








*,* Friends’ meeting will be held at Whit- 
tier Hall, Second avenue and Emery street, 
Asbury Park, N. J., on next First day, the 19th 
instant, at 4. p.m. Isaac Wilson expects to be 
present if nothing prevents. Meetings will be 
held at the same place on every First day at 4 
p. m., during Eighth month. 


*,.* The Friends’ Book Association acknow!l- 
edges receipt of the following additional contri- 
butions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

Mrs, Thomas Hoopes, 

Helen, 

Florence, 

Hannah Ann Fry, 


Previously acknowledged, 


Amount, 
Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 

Eighth month 13, 1894. 

*,.* The time for holding Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting (at Lincoln, Va.), has been changed 
to Ninth month 3, on account of the Conferences 
at Chappaqua, N. Y. 

H. R. HOLMEs. 


*.* An all-day Conference, under the care | 


of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee, will be held in Chichester meeting- 
house, on Fifth-day, Eighth month 30, 1894, at 
10 a. m. All are cordially invited. Friends 
provide their own lunch. 


Amy W. HIcKMAN, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting have appointed a Meeting for 
Worship in Haverford Friends’ Meeting-house, 
on First-day afternoon, Eighth month 19, at 3 | 
o'clock. Isaac H. HILvporn, Clerk. 


*,.* A temperance meeting under the care of | 


Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s ‘Temperance 
Committee, will be held at Vincentown 
Eighth month 26, at 3 p. m. 

SAMUEL S. DeCovu, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month | 


occur as follows : 

18. 
Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Nottingham, East Nottingham, Pa. 

*,* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur 
as follows : 

19. Haverford, 3 p. m. 

Constantia, N. Y. 


23. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


Gunpowder, ~ (Old house), 10 a. m. | 


_Eant Breach, N N. J., 3 P. 3pm. 


UNGLE SAM'S man. Bac 2 


goes everywhere and will 
bring you for the asking 
a liberal trial RO: of 


SILVER 


ELECT CON 


A trial will surprise you. It’s unlike 
any other. It costs nothing to try it 


Box post-paid, 15 cts. 
It's sold everywhere. 


Send address to 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


N. J. 


Pelham H. Y. Meeting, Yarmouth, Ont. 


FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 


TRADE MARA. 


FOOD & 


HE ONLY PER 
Substitute for Mother’: s Milk. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen :—I commenced the use of Mel- 
lin’s Food some three weeks ago, and eo it 
better than all others I have used; m 
is thriving wonderfully upon it. P aneli 
recommend its use to all my friends, 
Mrs. JASPER L. BROWN. 
ler, Tex. 
Gentlemen:—I am using your Mellin’s 
Food for babies. I find it better than any- 
thing else. Rev. C. C. WILLIAMS, 


SEND for our book, *“*The Care and 
Foodias < a 99 ree 


Doliber Goodale Co.,, Boston, Mass, 


AND 


Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Popular Rates. ’ 
Send for Circular. A. J. Michener, 


‘Highland Cottage, — 


A quiet Summer Resort accommodating Sixty 





from Water Gap. Elevation 1,300 feet. 


— for circulars, 


C. H. Palmer, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 


| Successo 
F. ne 3 FOULKE. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 





Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
____ James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Chalfonte, 


| ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

| NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 

| SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
| 


E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Radnor. 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVE,, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


SEND 


H. W. Sharpless. 


THE WAVERLY. 


A Quiet, Homelike Family Hotel. 
Terms Moderate. 


BELO TS ony 


TERMS 
MODERATE. 


"WAVERLY 


aps all = =~ ap improvements. Sea water 


e, etc. 


ANT- 


Perfect drain 
eT. BR 


Gien Mountain House | 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Manager. 


‘Good Designs 


Guests. On spur of Blue Ridge, three — 
= 
from Fifth month 15th to Eleventh menth tak 
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Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘Index to 
Chimneys”; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


«oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 225 





Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


in wall paper areas plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, § 
to 50 cents a roll. 


| A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New. and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. Ba LDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN a OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
NN an honest opinion, write to 
hu N aC O.. — 4- have had nearly fifty years’ 
e patent busi’ ommunica- 
tions reeriotly ph A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and — to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a Serene 
ical and scientific books sen’ 
Patents taken through ‘io & Co. 
ial notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public hana 
out cost to the inventor. This opens 
=< reekly. elegantly illustrated, has b 
it circulat — of Ea an scientific — in the 
le 


world. $3 a year es sent 
Building Editi monthly, 50 a year. rT Single 
copies, 25 cents. ery Dumber contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, phs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest arene and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., NEW YorE, 361 Broapway. 


receive 
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| Benjamin Green, 


_ Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


Market St. 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, 


a) 806 


d 


If IS BELIEVED 


that no single stock of 


Seasonable Dry Goods 


on either continent surpasses 
wm extent, 
im variety, 
im quality, 

in comprehensiveness, or 

in moderation of prices, 

/t to be found at all times 





~ assortments of 
Silks, Dress Goods, Printed | 
Cotton Goods, Underwear, | 
etc., for summer use, are 
particularly attractive at the | 
present time. Prices have 
never been more moderate. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, | 
Market St. Eighth St. FPilbert St. | 
Philadelphia. , 


33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
AQUILA J. J. LINVILL, 


loseph E. Gillingham, Charles 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
© | Fe ontets gives special vei the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. en our readers answer an 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Gg 


Carpétings, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


VENTILATING GRATES 


having a heat-saving chamber, give over 
four times the heat of other open fires using the 
same fuel. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 50 Beekman St., New York. 


PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 
PERFECTLY PURE 
These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHORMAKER & CO., 
Fourth -nd Race Streets, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Provident Life and Trust Compan of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. e 
ADMINIS- 


mesures LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT ACTS AS EXECUTOR, 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC.’ 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
neawaka SWIG: TRIPLES 5 View Vice-President, T. bb RO Vine Pegptens and Actuszy 
ROBERTS POULKE, As Tan ire Other J. J. BARTON TOWNSEND ‘ 


= MORTGAGE. TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but tintin at 
y's o pion af ous five y' with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ny ae Company receives deposits, payable by check. 
Philip C. Garrett, 


. DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, ‘T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippiacott, 
Francis R. Cope, 








Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, 
he H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Roberts, Sool J. Bally, George Lee, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DzsreasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT InsURANOB 
at actual Ner Cost. It is Purgny Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SuRP.ius of over Two and a Haur Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INOONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. ae. 





Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS, Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


‘CAPI TAL, 81, 000,000 
SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


RD 
at. TRUST CO. 


Allows Interest om Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estates. 


THE 


OFFICERS 

HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr. Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B, — President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treas 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
CnOnor be BISPHAM, 
ao H. 
FRANCIS 1 Gow 
GEORGE x Scr ADDEX, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SIMS, ¥ 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
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‘ 
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